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"RENDEZVOUS WITH DESTINY” 


CATHOLIC ACTION AND POLITICAL ACTION 


A ae secularization of political theory was one 
of the most disastrous consequences of the 
Reformation. After the revolt from Rome and 
the spiritual authority of the Church, Lutheran- 
ism sowed the seeds of spiritual revolution on 
every plane of human activity. Very often these 
seeds were sown by men who did not share Luth- 
er’s beliefs or unbeliefs. Luther had broken the 
theological mould into which the civilization of 
Western Europe had been cast and the pieces fell 
apart to be remoulded by others into separate enti- 
ties according to the pattern of the world. Before 
the sixteenth century the social, political, eco- 
nomic and cultural life of Europe had been held 
together in a marvellous spiritual unity. The 
family of nations felt themselves bound together 
under the Fathership of the Pope, who combined 
a spiritual prudence with a wise sense of propor- 
tion in human affairs. 


“Der hohe Sinn des Papsts, 
Er sieht das Kleine klein; das Grosse gross,” 


wrote the pagan Goethe. 

On the economic plane Calvin began the pro- 
cess of secularization which resulted in modern 
Capitalism with its ‘“Business is business” code. 
Before the Decline of the West began to be notice- 
able Protestantism, Progress and Prosperity were 
regarded almost as synonymous terms, and publi- 
cists made a great show of practical wisdom by 
showing that prosperity blessed these countries 
only that had cut themselves off from Rome. The 
priests, they said, drag religion into industry and 
commerce. But “Trade is one thing, religion is 
another.’ The Exchange and the Cathedral 
should be kept severely apart. 

On the political plane the divorce from religion 
was brought about by Machiavelli. His theory 
that statesmen are above and beyond the moral 
law was readily adopted by the Reformers. Had 
Europe not been weakened by heresy the fantastic 
doctrines of I/ Principe would have been ignored 
or laughed to scorn. By the Protestants who 


wished to oust the Church from one domain of 
life after another, it was looked upon as a bles- 
sing. Henceforth Church and State were to be 
regarded as two separate and distinct bodies who 
held nothing in common. What began as a Re- 
formation ended as a revolution in values. To a 
man living before the debacle it would have ap- 
peared absurd to speak of business and politics 
as affairs independent of Christian morality and 
religion. Two centuries after the Reformation 
it was being accepted as a matter of course that 
religion should keep to the sacristy and leave the 
world to business and the devil. It is the mission 
of Catholic Action to end this dualism between 
the inner life of religion and conscience, and the 
other one of practical affairs. The world of to- 
day runs to two rhythms: a Christian one in mat- 
ters of religion and worship, and a naturalistic 
one in profane life. The Popes call Catholic Ac- 
tionists to bring back the whole life of men and 
nations to a strong undivided Christian rhythm. 
In the sphere of politics Catholic Actionists are 
called upon to undo the evil wrought by Machia- 
vellianism during the last four centuries, and es- 
tablish a genuine Christian politics. It is on the 
social and political planes that the enemies of 
Christian culture are most active, and it is on 
those planes that they must be more resolutely» 
resisted. It has become glaringly obvious that the 
Communists are promoting world-chaos whether 
by infiltration or the delaying tactics of Molotov, 
in order to establish their empire so long dreamt 
of by Trotzky. The kingdom of the Kremlin, 
like the kingdom of ‘the Cosmocrats of the Dark 
Aeon,” thrives on chaos. The longer the states- 
men of the world take to solve their political dif- 
ficulties the deeper will Communism penetrate 
and. estabish itself in Europe and elsewhere. 
Hence the necessity for intelligent interest and 
action on the part of Catholics who stand for 
order and charity among the nations. It is the 
ardent desire of the Supreme Pontiffs that they 
should act as Catholics in the political sphere, 
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since by their inactivity they leave the world of 
politics open to the enemies of Christianity who 
will not be slow to take advantage of every op- 
portunity to occupy our territory. Thus Pope 
Pius XI wrote: “It is incumbent on all Catholics 
to prepare themselves prudently and seriously for 
political life in case they should be called to it 
... (each one) should remember above all things 
to be, and to show himself in all circumstances, 
a true Catholic, undertaking and fulfilling public 
duties with a firm and constant intention of pro- 
moting as much as he can the social and economic 
welfare of his country, especially of the people, 
according to the maxims of a distinct Christian 
civilization, at the same time defending the su- 
preme interests of the Church, which are those of 
religion and justice. Such are the characteristics, 
aims and conditions of Catholic Action considered 
in one of its more important parts, namely, the 
solution of the social problem.” (J/ fermo pro po- 
Sito). 

It is essential at the outset of our apostolic mis- 
sion in the midst of the world of practical affairs 
to distinguish between Catholic Action and politi- 
cal action, and the circumstances in which Catho- 
lics can and should intervene in politics. The 
Popes have wisely insisted that there should be 
clear thinking in this matter. It is lamentable that 
some should confuse Catholic Action with party 
politics to the scandal of many and the advantage 
of the godless. ‘““We have repeatedly and solemnly 
affirmed,’ wrote Pius XI, ‘that Catholic Action, 
both from its very nature and essence... and by 
Our precise and categorical directions and orders, 
is outside and above all party politics.” |(Nox 
abbiamo bisogno) ‘When politics comes into con- 
flict with faith and morals,’ wrote the same Holy 
Father, “it becomes the duty as well as the right 
“f Catholic Action to exercise its influence for the 
safeguarding of souls and the defence of the 
Church upon which the stabiiity of society de- 
pends.” Catholics, as Catholics, are called upon 
to promote the Kingdom of Christ and not this 
or that platform. They have received the voca- 
tion of apostles, and in that capacity they must 
act under all circumstances. 

The secularized world has lost sight of the fact 
that politics is by its very nature a branch of eth- 
ics and was universally accepted as such before 
the Reformation. For that reason the Church 
has a right to intervene and lay down the rules of 
political conduct. St. Thomas Aquinas repeatedly 
insisted that politics should be totally subordinat- 
ed to ethics, as indeed it was in the Christian 
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framework of life. Catholic Actionists are 
pledged to “restore all things in Christ,’ and that 
includes restoring politics to its rightful place. 

Now, Catholics must take the world as they 
find it and not as they might wish it to be. It 
becomes daily more apparent to them that the 
State is extending its dominion wider and more 
thoroughly until it seems to overrun the entire 
sphere of human life and leave nothing outside 
its control. “It is not merely that the State is be- 
coming more centralized” observes Mr. Christo- 
pher Dawson, “‘but that society and culture are 
becoming politicized.’ Time was when the states- 
men confined their activities to their own proper 
sphere. Now they claim the right to supervise 
every department of life. That movement can be 
seen working itself out in Russia where the State 
takes over its citizens, body and soul, to the ex- 
clusion and denial of the soul. The result of 
secularization in politics is showing itself in the 
extreme forms of Socialism. It is no longer pos- 
sible even to yield ground to the politicians in 
the political plane. They threaten to invade the 
totality of life. Religion is being shouldered out 
of its own more immediate domains, religion 
itself. The State intends to become an institu- 
tion that will take charge of its members from 
the cradle to the grave and leave no part of their 
lives unprovided for according to its own pattern. 

The Church cannot look on with indifference 
at this State encroachment, for there is more at 
stake than mere political interests. In the spiritual 
order her power is direct. In the temporat order 
it is indirect, but none the less real. She has a 
perfect right to intervene in temporal things in 
so far as they affect the spiritual welfare of her 
children. This right of intervention, it must be 
understood, affects the temporal because of the 
spiritual. It is to Catholic Action that the modern 
Popes look for the effective intervention. 

No Catholic Actionist can stand aloof from the 
conflict, for it is no time for spiritual neutrality. 
He who is not with the Church today is against 
her. “To recoil before the enemy or to keep si- 
lence,” wrote the saintly Leo XIII, is an insult 
to God, “and nothing so emboldens the wicked 
as the lack of courage on the part of the good. 
Christians are born for combat. Their very te- 
ligion is a challenge to the world and the chil- 
dren of the world grown so wise in their geneta- 
tion. When Catholic Actionists prepare to enter 
the political scene it must be as a body. Chris- 
tianity is a communal religion. It is well to have 
such isolated champions as Bishop Ketteler, 
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Ozanam, Géorres, De Maistre and Orestes 
Brownson, but if they are to reimpregnate poli- 
tics with the Christian spirit it will be only 
through acting in concert with undivided purpose. 
Hence it is necessary that Catholics should COOp- 
erate for the re-establishment of religion no mat- 
ter what party they favor. The Kingdom of Christ 
makes no distinction between Republican and 
Democrat. It is not a matter of forming a Cath- 
olic Party on the political plane. That would be 
confusing the temporal order with the spiritual 
and bringing the things that are God’s down to 
the level of the things that are Caesar’s. 

The Church has always insisted on her right of 
intervention in matters concerning the salvation 
of souls. She insists on that right more than 
ever today in a secularized world. She repudiates 
the three political philosophies which dominate 
our world: that of Liberal Democracy, which 
holds that religion is purely a private matter and 
does not concern the processes of public life, that 
of Communism which regards man, the ‘mago 
Dei, as a mere technical brute, and that of Totali- 
tarianism which was formulated in the words of 
Mussolini: “Nothing above and nothing outside 
the State.”” None of these political creeds allow 
for a division of spiritual allegiance. However 
much they may be opposed to each other they 
have this in common: they maintain, with varying 
degrees of insistence, that man was made for the 
State and not the State for man. That common 
error springs from the denial that all power, in- 
cluding political power, is from God. ‘‘Political 
power in general had its immediate origin in 
God alone,” wrote Saint Robert Bellarmine, “be- 
cause such power is a necessary corollary of the 
nature of man, and must have its sanction from 
God Who made that nature.’ It is a sad com- 
mentary on our neo-pagan world that Plato (the 
marvellous pagan of whom it was said that he 
wrote a preface to the Gospel) declared that in 
the sphere of politics there should be a single 
spiritual unifying wisdom, an ideal which was 
approximated to in the “Res Publicae Christiana” 
of the Middle Ages, the Ages of Faith. In poli- 
tics, as in all other things, the corruption of the 
best becomes in time the worst. 

While it is urgently necessary that Catholic Ac- 
tionists should act always as Christians in politi- 
cal life, they are not bound by their religion to 
any definite form of politics. There is room for 
differences of opinion among Catholics in politics, 
provided always that the rights of justice and 
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truth are respected. The Popes have insisted that 
it is not within the mission of the Church to de- 
cide ‘which is the best among many diverse forms 
of government.” She regards all forms as good 
that respect the rights of religion and uphold 
good morality. They have also insisted that no 
attempt should ever be made to involve her in 
party strife or “seek to bring her support to bear 
against those who take opposite views.” The 
enemies of the Church are only too active today to 
identify her with Capitalism and Fascism. It 
would be tragic if Catholics were to be led away 
by zeal and imprudence to play into their hanas. 

It may be argued that Catholics are not strong 
enough in the modern world to affect it. But the 
very lesson of the primitive Church is that the 
whole of society may be leavened by the spiritual 
fervor of the few. It was by a process of such 
spiritual fermentation, for example, that slavery 
was finally abolished, though it must have seemed 
an impossible social change to many. The politi- 
cal trinity of Liberal Democracy, Totalitarianism 
and Communism threaten to bind the whole 
world in a more abject slavery than ever existed 
in the days of the Roman Empire. The moral 
is obvious to all who have faith in Him Who has 
overcome the world. 

Having first sanctified themselves and strength- 
ened themselves by Grace and the Sacraments, 
Catholic Actionists should take an intelligent in- 
terest in the political scene. They should study 
political science and philosophy and learn to test 
them by the touchstone of their Faith. They 
should enter into the business of municipal ad- 
ministration and make use of popular institutions, 
whenever possible, with a view to safeguarding, 
defending and advancing Christian principles, and 
bringing back the Christian pattern to society. 

There are too many spare-time Catholics in our 
day. Too many Catholics have allowed them- 
selves to be tainted with the poison of secularism 
with which the work-a-day world is saturated, 
following one line of conduct in private life and 
another in public. Now more than ever Christ 
needs bold advocates of His cause. He needs 
them, not only in the churches, but in the market 
places and the senate. And as civilization slowly 
dies out of Europe the eyes of Christian men are 
everywhere turned to America, the Land of Free- 
dom, for a glorious second Christian Renaissance 
there. By a tragic paradox the peoples of Europe 
have become more and more enslaved since they 
cut themselves off from the Church and the sweet 
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yoke of her authority. With the three successive 
stages of Liberalism, Totalitarianism and Com- 
munism the political freedom of man contracted 
to a vanishing point. 

A terrible and splendid responsibility rests 
with American Catholics today. As Americans 
they must defend and preserve the sacred prin- 
ciples of democracy on which their nation is 
founded, principles that derive their sacredness 
from their Christian origin. As Catholics they 
will be vigilant to see that the Christian foun- 
dation of their democracy is not undermined from 
within or assaulted from without. Let them not 
forget that the ideal of personal freedom which is 
the essence of Democracy, is essentially a Chris- 
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tian ideal, and that the noblest service they can 
render their nation is to keep that ideal clear and 
unclouded before those who have not the eyes of 
Faith to guide them. “Once I prophesied that 
this generation of Americans had a Rendezvous 
with Destiny” said President Roosevelt in a mes- 
sage to Congress in January, 1939; “that proph- 
ecy came true. To us much is given, more 1s ex- 
pected. This generation will nobly save or mean- 
ly lose.” Providence has called the Catholics of 
America to a high vocation. They are the elite 
of a nation chosen to save the Christian way of 
life from perishing from the earth within the 
framework of the Four Freedoms. 
LIAM BROPHY 
Dublin, Eire 


CAN HAVE "TAX EQUALITY’ WITHOUT 
ATTACKING CO-OPERATIVES 


(EON aE of co-operatives in making 
their charges that co-operatives enjoy spe- 
cial privileges in the application of the income 
tax have created great confusion in the public 
mind. It would be easy to think that some of 
this confusion has been created deliberately. A 
more charitable view, however, is that these op- 
ponents of co-operatives do not understand what 
they are trying to discuss. 

Editor Kenkel of Social Justice Review has 
asked me to write an article on the taxation of 
co-operatives, with the purpose of clearing up 
some of the confusion. I shall not attempt to 
answer any particular attack on the co-operatives, 
but hope to explain the whole matter, so that read- 
ers may find in this article the answers to all the 
main points raised by those who are attacking co- 
Operatives on the income-tax issue. 

Also, and vastly more important, I shall show 
that if it is “tax equality” the opponents of co- 
operatives seek, there is a way to attain it without 
attacking the co-operatives. 

‘The first income-tax was enacted in 1913. In 
that first law, the exemptions were high and the 
rates low. Most co-operatives were not affected by 
it. But as the profits of co-operatives became larg- 
er and the practice of making patronage refunds 
gtew, co-operatives raised the point that sums 
distributed as patronage refunds were no longer 
income to the co-operatives, and should be an 


allowable deduction in making income-tax re- 
turns. 

Making patronage refunds, let it be understood, 
is one of the three cardinal principles of co-oper- 
ation. These three cardinal principles are: 1. 
One vote per member. 2. Limitation of interest on 
shares or other member capital. 3. Distribution 
to patrons, in proportion to their patronage, of 
the net balance from operations after paying in- 
terest on capital and meeting all expenses, in- 
cluding wages and salaries of employees. 

Some co-operators have objected to calling this 
net balance in co-operatives a profit. Profit is 
the economic and accounting term for it, and 
I see no good reason for not following the cus- 
tomaty terminology in this respect. The vital 
point is not what we call it, but what we do with 
it. Co-operatives return it to those from whom 
it came. 


Let us now get back to the point raised by co- 
Operatives that patronage refunds should be an 
allowable deduction in making income-tax re- 
turns. An early case was carried up from Ne- 
braska. The Court of Tax Appeals—now the 
United States Tax Court—sustained the co- 
operatives’ contention that sums distributed as 
patronage refunds were an allowable deduction. 
It has been sustained in every case since. Patron- 
age refunds are similar to trade discounts. The 
deductibility of trade discounts from income in 
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making income-tax returns has never been ques- 
tioned. 


Thus, the deductibility of patronage refunds 
from income in making income-tax returns is not 
a matter of statutory law, but rests on the ob- 
vious fact that sums distributed as patronage re- 
funds are no longer income to the concerns that 
distribute them. 


Very early in the history of the income tax in 
the United States, special exceptions were made 
for farmers’ and fruit-growers’ co-operative asso- 
ciations, but they were not uniform in different 
areas of the country. These exceptions were 
clarified and standardized in an amendment to 
the income-tax law enacted in 1926. 


This amendment grants complete exemption 
from the federal income tax to co-operatives 
whose members are all farmers—provided that 
‘patronage refunds are distributed to all patrons, 
that not more than half their total business is 
done with non-members, and that not more than 
15% of their business in supplies is done with 
mon-farmers. 

Although the complete exemption of farmers’ 
co-operatives and the deductibility of patronage 
refunds are two very different things, most of 
the opponents of co-operatives make no distinc- 
tion between them. They indiscriminately lump 
them together as “tax privileges.” 

Many co-operators feel that the complete ex- 
emption of farmers’ co-operatives—including, as 
it does, not only patronage refunds, but interest 
on shares and undistributed additions to surplus 
—is a bit of special privlege. Only about half 
of the farmers’ co-operatives in the United States 
have availed themselves of the exemption. The 
whole situation would be clarified and bettered 
if the exemption were repealed—and such repeal 
would not hurt the co-operative movement. Mark 
this as one of the means to attain ‘‘tax equality.” 

On the other hand, allowing patronage refunds 
to be deducted from income in making income- 
tax returns is not a special privilege at all. It is 
based on the solid fact that sums distributed as 
patronage refunds are no longer income to the 
concern making the distribution. How far it 1s 
from being a special privilege to co-operatives is 
shown by the fact that any concern, whether co- 
operative or not, making patronage refunds—and 
some old-line concerns do make them—may de- 
duct such refunds from their income in making 
income-tax returns. 

Any business concern may distribute all or part 
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of its profits as patronage refunds. Whatever 
it distributes on a patronage basis is deductible 
from its taxable income—but not any more than 
that. Thus, a non-exempt co-operative may 
choose to distribute patronage refunds to mem- 
bers only. It must then pay income tax on the 
profits from non-members. 

Likewise, an old-line concern may distribute 
only part of its profits as patronage refunds— 
which is usually the case. It may deduct from 
its taxable income sums distributed in this way, 
but must pay income tax on the remainder of its 
profits. 

The point is that patronage refunds, in their 
very nature, are not income to the concern dis- 
tributing them. A patronage refund made by a 
concern buying products from farmers is an ad- 
dition to the price. A patronage refund made 
by a concern furnishing farm and household sup- 
plies is a reduction in price. In either case, it 
is as though the concern never had the money. 
Any way you look at it, a concern does not have 
what it gives back to its patrons. What it gives 
back cannot be in its income. 

Many co-operative opponents pretend not to be 
able to see the difference between a patronage 
refund and a dividend on stock. They hold, 
therefore, that co-operatives should be compelled 
to pay income taxes on their patronage refunds 
exactly the same as other corporations have to 
pay income taxes on sums distributed as dividends 
on stock. 

It is amazing how any intelligent person, and 
especially an economist, can fail to see the dif- 
ference between a patronage refund and a divi- 
dend on stock. A patronage refund, as I have 
shown, is a return to patrons of the profit on their 
patronage. Patronage refunds are a cancellation 
of profits, by the simple method of returning 
them. On the other hand, a dividend on stock 
is a distribution of profit on the basis of owner- 
ship—not on the basis of patronage, or to those 
from whom it came. 

Co-operative opponents complain about the 
double taxation of ordinary corporations—once 
in the hands of the corporation, and again in the 
hands of the stockkholders who receive the prof- 
its as dividends. To try to tax co-operatives on 
their patronage refunds—I say “try” because the 
courts would undoubtedly nullify such an attempt 
—would not eliminate double taxation, but only 
extend it to co-operatives. And partnerships and 
proprietorships, which pay no income taxes as 
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businesses, would still be free from double taxa- 
tion. This would not give “tax equality.” 

The way to end double taxation of ordinary 
corporations is to tax them only on the income 
they do not. distribute as dividends. A great 
many co-operators, in which group I include my- 
self, favor this course. We do not “‘soak” the 
corporations by taxing them doubly. What they 
pay in taxes they must first get from the public in 
prices. The people ultimately pay the bill in any 
case. 

Great objection is made by co-operative oppo- 
nents to co-operatives retaining patronage refunds 
for capital. They contend that this gives co-opera- 
tives a great advantage—to build capital from 
untaxed profits. Some of them urge that even 
though patronage refunds paid in cash may be 
an allowable deduction in making income-tax re- 
turns, patronage refunds retained for capital 
should not be. 

But these patronage refunds belong to the 
member-patrons. If they choose to leave them 
in the business for capital, whose affair is it but 
their own? If patronage refunds are paid in cash, 
those who receive them can turn right around and 
put them back in the business. In one co-opera- 
tive of which I know, the members are actually 
doing just this. What good would it do any- 
body, therefore, to try to distinguish between 
patronage refunds paid in cash and patronage re- 
funds retained for capital ? 
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Here, again, court decisions stand in the way 
of what co-operative opponents propose. Payment 
of patronage refunds in shares, notes, or even as 
a credit on the books, is recognized as payment 
in decisions thus far rendered. This does not 
mean building capital from untaxed income, for 
those who receive payment of patronage refunds 
in any form are obliged to include such refunds 
in their individual income-tax returns—yjust as 


stockholders who receive dividends from corpora- 


tions. 

If double taxation of ordinary corporations 
were eliminated by taxing them, as corporations, 
only on sums not distributed as dividends, they 
also could build capital by plowing back profits, 
with only one tax on such profits— just as in 
plowing back refunds in co-operatives. 

The whole income-tax controversy in regard to 
co-operatives could be ended, and real tax equality 
established, as far as the income tax is concerned, 


by eliminating double taxation of the income of 


ordinary corporations and by repealing the com- 
plete exemption of farmers’ co-operatives. 

Many of us co-operators would not only go 
along on such a program, but would enthusiasti- 
cally support it. The verbal shooting on this 1s- 
sue of tax equality under the income tax need 
continue no longer than it takes for enough 
people on both sides of the question to see the 
common ground. 

L. S. HERRON, 
Omaha, Nebr. 


LEGAL SUPPRESSION NOT THE 
REMEDY 


Every Christian should realize that, in the long run, 
vee will only be defeated by the spread of the 
aith 


Douglas Hyde 


WO the demand in mind, voiced at pres- 


ent by not a few, to outlaw Communism, 
there arises the recollection of a long series of ef- 
forts to suppress ideas and movements directed at 
the established order of things, religious, political 
or economic, engaged in by rulers-and govern- 
ments. While this is not a plea to permit weeds 
to grow and poison to be dispensed freely, we do 
wish to point out the fallacy of believing it pos- 
sible to suppress ideas by the police power of the 
State alone. 


It has been tried from the time when 


Nero inaugurated the persecution of Christians 
to this day, always with indifferent or poor final 
results. 

The Spanish Inquisition was before all an in- 
stitution intended to promote the safety, stability 
and unity of the State. It used also religious 
means to this end, and it was, therefore, more 
powerful and to an extent successful than any 
merely political agency could have been. The 
Inquisition fought heresy and superstition until 
it succumbed to the influence the Enlightenment 
exerted on Spain. 

As late as 1820 the Holy Office questioned an 
individual by the name of “Juan Bautista Viada, 
a native of Mataro, in the Bishopric of Barcelona, 
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by occupation a mason, aged fifty-four years,” re- 
garding the irreligious utterances of a certain 
Magin Casanovas. Like other men of that age, he 
seems to have imbibed rationalistic errors. In some 
of the cases before us accusations have to do with 
French books; writings of Voltaire are mentioned 
more than once. One of the culprits, a certain 
Remusson, a Frenchman, confessed he had burnt 
a book by that writer, and in addition a book in 
_ praise of the Freemasons, the history of the Incas 
of Peru, and some papers relating to the enter- 
tainments given to the Prince of Chartres, who 
was considered the head of the Freemasons. All 
this he had done, the accused stated, for fear of 
the Inquisition. Nevertheless, Spain was not 
spared the convulsions caused by the ideas of the 
eighteenth century which shook the body politic 
of Europe. In fact, the spasms have not yet 
ceased; they are rather increasing in violence and 
threaten to bring on a fatal dissolution of the 
civilization Christianity has reared on the ruins 
of Graeco-Roman culture. In spite of her glori- 
ous past, the wonderful flowering in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries of the Baroque in archi- 
tecture, sculpture, painting and poetry—so thor- 
oughly Catholic in spirit—Spain could no longer 
resist and throw off the poison of evil doctrines 
introduced from without, because her Catholicity 
had suffered loss of that healthy virility which 
had at one time possessed her people and carried 
them through seven hundred years of opposition 
to Mohammedanism. It is true, the Napoleonic 
invasion was met heroically, but the loss of a firm 
intelligent faith, the corruption of the crown, the 
selfishness of the privileged classes, the poverty 
of the mass—all these features of Spanish life 
combined to make the new doctrines acceptable 
to all too many. No means a reactionary govern- 
ment could devise was able to bring back health 
to a thoroughly sick society. And as in Spain, 
so elsewhere. 
The Parisian Commune of 1871 was cruelly 


People are talking almost complacently about 
the influence of the atomic bomb will have on the 
next war. They look forward to the wiping out 
of cities and regions as though they were peopled 
by automatons or brute animals. Seldom does 
anyone pause to think of the moral implications 
of this anticipated slaughter. 

The materialistic power-crazed modern is im- 
patient at any suggestion that he should not take 
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suppressed by the representatives of the new Re- 
publican regime. Nevertheless, Communism is 
today stronger in France than ever. The police 
of the Czars were well organized and most pow- 
erful. Still, neither long prison sentences, exile 
in Siberia or the gallows succeeded to stamp out 
Communism. It was merely driven underground, 
as it would be in our country if it were outlawed. 

Nor do we agree with those who say, Commu- 
nism should be overcome by social reforms. They 
will not suffice to restore peace in society and true 
happiness to individuals and families bent before 
all on material gains. The social question is by 
no means merely economic. “The precise oppo- 
site is the truth,’ Leo XIII declzred at the be- 
ginning of the century. “It is first of all moral 
and religious..... ” And there lies the difficulty. 
There is little taste for a genuine spiritual renew- 
al; little desire to break with the idols of the 
market place. Ask the men who shout “down 
with Communism” and “we must preserve the 
American way of life’, to assist in the abolition of 
divorce, the suppression of the manufacture and 
sale of contraceptives, and prohibition of the pro- 
duction and sale of books and magazines danger- 
ous to morals—and what will their answer be? 


Before the eyes of the world Communism ar- 
rived at power in Russia, has been discredited. 
If, nevertheless, Communism must be outlawed in 
our country, there is evidently “something rotten 
in Denmark.” The following statement by Leo 
XIII indicates the source of the corruption from 
which we suffer: “Without the instincts which 
Christian religion implants and keeps alive, with- 
out providence, self control, thrift, endurance and 
other natural qualities, you may try your hardest, 
but prosperity you cannot provide.” Hence a 
genuine reformation of society must not be re- 
stricted to reforming institutions; it must at the 
same time reform morals. Communism cannot 
thrive in healthy soil. 

F, P. KENKEL 


full advantage of whatever weapon he may pos- 
sess. He will unscrupulously use the weapon of 
propaganda to make it appear that every man, 
woman and child among his enemies is so wick- 
ed as to be without the pale, and undeserving 
of human treatment. Then he will with general 
approval proceed to wipe out human beings like 
ourselves. The Catholic News 
Port of Spain 


7] 
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Warder’s Review 


Monopoly Versus Open Markets 


RITING in the book department of the 

September (1948) issue of the Annals of 
the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Philadelphia, a reviewer of Dr. Vernon 
A. Mund’s book: “Open Markets, an Essential for 
Free Enterprise,’*) and evidently basing his state- 
ment on the author’s intensive examination of 
the rise, practices, and consequences of industrial 
combinations in this country, has this to say about 
the working of the capitalistic system: 

“Today, capitalism based on ‘free enterprise’ is work- 
ing badly because, over vast areas, business lacks the 
most essential feature of determining prices—a system 
of properly functioning markets. Within these areas 
dominant business interests create their own methods 
and morals, and business transactions are conducted 
privately, with secret prices and discounts, discrimina- 
tory pricing, concerted action on prices, refusal to sell 
to some buyers, and unwillingness on the part of in- 
dependent sellers to compete for fear of punitive 
measures by large combinations. Industries and groups 
which do not enjoy such monopolistic advantages ap‘ 
peal to government for special favors. Such private 
and governmental control makes for an artificial sta- 
bility at unduly high prices, reduces production, and 
creates unemployment and unused capacity.” 

Observing with the author, whose book includes 
a detailed treatment on markets of the medieval 
period, that history shows that open markets are 
no illusory ideal, but that they once existed and 
can be created again, the reviewer, Mr. Paul S. 
Peirce, of Florida, says that “the medieval system 
made provisions for carrying on transactions ‘reg- 
ularly and openly and by judgment and justice’; 
but under the system of monopolistic privileges 
such rules and customs were mostly destroyed.” 


Behind the Velvet Curtain 


O what extent economic and financial consid- 

erations influence political action is an inter- 
national enigma beyond the knowledge and un- 
derstanding of most people. Everybody is aware 
of the “cold war” that is being fought between 
the western powers and the strongly intrenched 
Socialist Soviet Republic. But how many newspa- 
per-readers have been made aware of the quietly 
proceeding tug of war carried on in the money 
market between the British pound sterling and the 


1) Published by Harper & Brothers, New York and 
London, 1948, 272 pages. 


American dollar? How farreaching this mone- 
tary conflict is may be guessed from a brief edi- 
torial published in the Statist of London, known 
as an independent journal of finance and trade. 

It appears, Great Britain has provided Burma 
with gold, although one would presume she 
could ill afford to do so. Hence the article 
states that it must have come as a surprise to many 
Britons that, although Burma has left the Brit- 
ish Dominion (the country was granted inde- 

endence not long after India had attained. its 
goal), she is to draw two million pounds sterling” 
in gold from the United Kingdom’s reserve. “The 
Treasury,’ the editorial continues, “in a some- 
what apologetic statement, has explained that this 
is because Burma remains a member of the sterl- 
ing area.’ This explanation does not at all satis- 
fy the Statist; “membership of the area,” the jour- 
nal contends, ‘is not the only factor that deter- 
mines whether countries shall be able to tap the 
central reserve. Another factor is their contri- 
bution to the area.” And in this respect Burma 
appears lacking. But why? 

“Burma,” we read, “is at present, and it has 
been for some time past, a ‘dead loss’ to the 
sterling area system since she is financing defi- 
cits with the dollar area and with the sterling area 
by drawing on London resources—mostly provid- 
ed by United Kingdom Government grants in the 
first case.’ The financial game of trick-track 
being what it is, the transaction appears to the 
Statist a questionable one. 

Hence the query, what reason may have caused 
Government to make this concession to Burma? 
The answer to the question seems correct: “The 
gold released to cover her net dollar expenditures 
in the second half of this year, therefore, appears 
to be zz the nature of a political move—a dona- 
tion to help keep the present Burmese Govern- 
ment in power on the assumption that its con- 
tinuance in office is less inimical to British 
interests than its replacement by any possible al- 
ternative Government.” 

From a reliable source inside of Burma we 
know, what the Statist does not reveal, that Com- 
munists are keeping the country in turmoil. The 
proximity of Malaya, where the Cold Stream 
Guards have been sent to help put down the reds, 
explains the willingness of the British Govern- 


ment to part with some of its precious gold at 
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this time. But of all these maneuvers the com- 
mon knows nothing although the people must 
ultimately pay the cost of the game their leaders 
play and may possibly lose. And they have ac- 
complished little else in almost forty years than 
just that. As our friend the “Sifter,” who con- 
tributes to Zealandia, of Auckland, N. Z., recently 
remarked: 


“Looking around at some of the world’s poli- 
tical leaders today one does seem to feel more 
than ever the appropriateness of the old clergy- 
man’s prayer: “O Lord, grant that we may not 
despise our rulers; and grant, O Lord, that they 
may not act so we can’t help it.” 


Waning Anti-Clericalism 


| Bee almost ten years, Dr. S. Bolshakoff, a 
Russian residing at Oxford, England, has 
published for private circulation a Bulletin, over 
fifty issues of which have appeared. They deal 
largely with the affairs of the churches, particu- 
larly, however, those of the Orthodox Church of 
Russia. 

In a recent issue of the Bulletin, Dr. Bolshakoff 
discusses, in the first place, the shortage of clergy, 
which, he says, is by no means confined to Eastern 
Europe alone. Among the reasons of the short- 
age the writer names, in the second place, the 
“notable religious revival in many countries with 
an increasing demand for clergy.” Dr. Bolshakoff 
points out that the position of the clergy in pub- 
lic opinion has in recent years undergone a tre- 
markable change. 

“Forty years ago,” he writes, “radical and ad- 
vanced politicians considered the clergy social 
parasites, props of reaction, exploiters of igno- 
rance. Their long and distinguished service to 
mankind was disregarded or ridiculed. Now, 
both in the East and the West, the clergy begin 
to be regarded by the elite and the masses alike 
as champions of order, justice and honest living, 
as well as representatives of great cultural and 
national traditions. They are no more vermin 
to be destroyed, but the very best element of So- 
ciety to be preserved. Different regimes try to 
fit religion and its mysteries into their scheme of 
life, realizing full well that none benefits by the 
extermination of the clergy. The plain duty of 
the latter is to answer the call and to cooperate 
with secular authorities for the well-being of 
mankind.” 

Dr. Bolshakoff’s observations are undoubtedly 
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found on fact. Before all the heroic conduct and 
the martyrdom of so many priests of both the 
Catholic and the Orthodox church, and not a few 
ministers of protestant denominations in coun- 
tries such as Russia, Spain, Yugoslavia, Slovakia, 
the Baltic Provinces, Poland and Germany have 
undoubtedly left a deep impression on millions 
of people. In addition, the fact that the clergy 
everywhere rose to the occasion to mitigate the 
sufferings of the people by counsel and deeds of 
charity, has won them friends. Other hundreds 
of thousands were fortified spiritually by priests 
and ministers, in prison and concentration camps, 
in bunkers and amidst the ruins of their former 
homes which now give them shelter. And as we 
wrote this we remember two priests well known 
to us. One an American Franciscan who, having 
been with our troops on the death march on 
Bataan, suffered the hardships of a Japanese pris- 
ion camp for four years. Hardly had he been 
freed, when he returned to labor among the 
‘Apaches in Arizona. The other was a Belgian 
missionary in the Philippines, whom the Japanese 
beheaded as a loyalist. 

Were the men of the Enlightenment of the 
eighteenth and the European Liberals of the past 
century to return and to read what Dr. Bolsha- 
koff has written, there astonishment would be 
boundless. The more radical ones among these 
anti-clericals had threatened ‘“‘to hang the last 
priest by the entrails of the last king.” But while 
royalty has fallen on evil days, the priesthood 
survives. 

The question is: Will the favorable impression 
created by those servants of the Master, whose 
heroic conduct, fortitude, and charity so im- 
pressed the multitude, prevail, or will it be worn 
down by time and tide? Moreover, will the 
secular authorities do their part to carry out the 
necessary social reforms the Catholic Church has 
pleaded for so long and will they, before all, 
make public morals conformable to divine pre- 
cepts? Religion cannot thrive for any length of 
time in a corrupt society. No more so than a 
rosebush on a manure pile. Wherever such con- 
ditions exist all priests are hated; some are con- 
taminated, as was the case in Germany at the 
time of the Reformation and in France before the 
Great Revolution. 

This is certain, deep dyed communists will not 
deviate from their opinions regarding Church and 
clergy inherited from Liberalism. The steadfast- 
ness of the clergy, which has impressed all well 
meaning people, will merely increase their fury 
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as it did that of the Nazis. Hence it is possible 
that while we have witnessed Nero, Diocletian 
is still to come. Wherever the Communist party 
has obtained power, religious liberty has been 
throttled while the evangels have been persecuted 
iand martyred even. 


A Modern "Fall of Constantinople” 


N a gloomy October Sunday—the Germans 

speak of such weather at this time of the 
year as “poor souls’ weather’—there came out of 
the Far East the startling information, Mukden 
had fallen into the hands of the Chinese Red 
Army. The consequences of this event may prove 
little less tragic for East Asia than were those 
Europe was made to suffer after Constantinople 
had fallen to the Turks, in 1453. Nor will the 
West be spared dire results. For generations our 
country has fought for the “open door’ in China; 
what now? It will be slammed in our face, one 
of the rewards we are receiving for having per- 
mitted ourselves to be duped into the belief Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt was a statesman. The results of a 
Far East dominated by Moscow on our industries, 
agriculture and trade may prove disasterous. A 
hundred and more years of treaties with Muscat, 
Siam, China and other far—Eastern countries— 
all of them are in jeopardy. Why? 

Early in October Mr. Churchill’s book on “The 
Gathering Storm” was published. Europe was 
shocked by the opinion expressed by the British 
statesman who calls the last war not the Hitler 
War, not World War II, but the Unecessary War. 
And it was that, so Churchill agrees, because the 
British statesmen of the time were incompetent. 
They neither realized the full purpose and intent 
of Naziism nor were they frank with the people 
about the peril in which peace swayed after 1933. 
But what of today? Where is the peace and the 
reign of Democracy the people were promised ? 
Each day brings new proof that our hopes ot a 
few years ago were vain. We haye been truly 
“sold down the river.” 

Our political masters, who pretend to be also 
our pastors, gambled with Stalin and lost. The 
statement by the editor of the Catholic Times, of 
London, does not exaggerate: President Roose- 
velt “sacrificed his principles (pretended or real. 
Ed. SJR) and his allies, and deceived millions of 
his supporters in the Democratic Party, because 
he wanted to secure the appearances of interna- 
tional agreement. He always had an election in 
mind.” It was toward this end, the next presi- 
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dential election, the radical elements in and out- 
side of his household shaped also their domestic 
policies in accordance with the New Deal pro- 
gram. 

We today are therefore facing perils even 
greater than those the “unnecessary war was 
supposed to overcome. “We are again confront- 
ed by an ambitious Power avid of ever-spreading 
territorial and ideological conquests,” the Statzst, 
well known independent journal of finance and 
trade, states while discussing Churchill’s provoca- 
tive contention; ‘‘a Power entirely directed in its. 
aims by a governing Junta... We are again 
tardily awakening to the fact that what we bliss- 
fully call peace is but a concealed state of hostili- 
ties... We are again governed by estimable 
gentlemen who will not for some reason tell the 
truth starkly...” and having referred briefly to 
the question of whether or not Russia is prepared 
for war, the article declares: ‘Unfortunately, 
badly as we (meaning Great Britain) were 
placed in 1938, the year of Munich, we are ap- 
parently worse placed in 1948.”” Russia, on her 
part, the Statist believes, is obviously not fright- 
ened of war. “If she feels unready, she thinks 
after months of timid appeasement by British 
and Americans that her potential foes are even 
less ready psychologically, and possibly mater- 
ially.”” The writer of this statement is also well 
aware that the France of ten years ago is today 
weaker than she was then, because disrupted and 
riddled with Communism. ‘Which means a 
France in the grip of the Fifth Columns.” What 
the Statzst does not reveal is, Great Britain ev- 
erywhere, both in Europe, the Near and the Far 
East, assisted and promoted fifth columns as a 
war measure and asked no questions regarding 
the character of the men employed or their con- 
duct. 

Three weeks after the article we have quoted 
from was published, Mukden, the most import- 
ant city in Manchuria, was occupied by the Red’ 
Army, after another army fighting under the Red 
Flag had made signal gains in Shantung. These 
events must prove helpful to Stalin who. knows 
full well what these victories portend for us and 
Great Britain. Not alone loss of face with all 
peoples of the Far East, but exclusion from that 
populous part of the world. It is therefore to be 
feared that the impact between Russia and the 
other Powers concerned will increase rather than 
subside. This will force on us a program of con- 
stant preparedness for war and everything that 
accompanies such a condition. 
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Retributive Justice 


IKE an angry chameleon the Far East is turn- 

ing red. Countries and peoples whom we 
and the nations of Europe had hoped to continue 
to exploit in the fashion common these last four 
hundred years, are now in revolt. And while we 
continue in our self-satisfied attitude, Manchuria, 
China, Malaya, Burma and Indonesia, and other 
territories, among them Siam, may become a stage 
from which we will be excluded by another iron 
curtain. And with us Great Britain, France, Hol- 
land, Canada and others will lose important for- 
eign markets and sources of raw materials. Should 
this come to pass, there would result a series of 
serious financial, economic and political crisis, the 
effects of which would prove disasterous, particu- 
larly for Europe. But would this not be a case 
of Nemesis having caught up with wrongdoers at 
last? 

These thoughts were suggested by the remarks 
of a friend, Mr. George Keen, a prominent pro- 
moter for a lifetime of cooperation in Canada. In 
a letter to us, he told of the reprimand Brigadier 
General Martin, racially a Mohawk, now police 
magistrate for the white people of North Toron- 
to, had directed at some men before him, accused 
of a breach of the peace. Having ascertained the 
row had been caused by one man calling another 
a foreigner, Judge Martin condemned the use of 
the term and stated, in addition: “Everyone in this 
Court is a foreigner except me!” 

Having related this episode with evident relish, 
Mr. Keen continues with the following statement: 

“The Governments of the United States and 
Canada have done to the Indians what Europeans 
have done for about five centuries to underprivi- 
leged races the world over. Now Europe ts pros- 
trate. It depends for survival upon the ‘trans- 
planted’ Europeans on this continent. The men- 
ace confronting us may destroy our civilisation 
and impose on the world tyranny and injustice 
infinitely worse than those underprivileged races 
have suffered in the past. We are, in my opinion, 
justified in praying that the sins of our ancestors 
will not be visited on our descendants.” 


The danger is real, but the majority of men 
fail to recognize what should be evident to all. 
But, as Mr. Keen remarks in a second communi- 
cation: ‘““The remarkable feature about these de- 
velopments is that their significance and impli- 
cations are not generally recognized. They have 
elicited little discussion in the public press... . 
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If we were to engage in dispassionate self-exami- 
nation we would be mortified at the extend of 
our transgressions against other races. Individu- 
ally, however, the masses could claim they cannot 
be held responsible for such wrong-doing by their 
political and economic rulers. It has been a vio- 
lation of Christian teaching and has obstructed 
the spread of Christianity.” 

In fact, Christianity in the Far East may suffer 
the fate Mohamedanism prepared for it in North 
Africa and wherever it set foot permanently. 
‘When the Lourdes of the early Christian centuries 
was discovered by Fr. Kaufmann in the Lybian 
Desert, he found that not alone the buildings had 
been completely destroyed but that, in addition, 
the Moslems had, to satisfy their hatred of Chris- 
tianity, eradicated, as with a chisel, the crosses 
from the ornamented capitals of the columns 
which had supported the superstructures of the 
church and chapels dedicated to St. Menas, a Ro- 
man officer who died the martyr’s death. 

We are face to face with a movement the na- 
tions of the West have prepared the so-called 
colored races for. We have forced upon them 
debts, goods, machines and new wants. Why 
should they not believe that if the means of pro- 
duction belonged to them and the greedy for- 
eigners, who treated them as inferiors, were got- 
ten rid of, their condition would improve? In 
Russia it was largely the land-hungry peasants 
made Bolshevism possible, so it may be in the Far 
East. 


No single secular newspaper in what is still 
described as a Christian country (namely, Great 
Britain), is unmistakably or integrally a Chtis- 
tian newspaper in its basic philosophy, in com- 
ment and in selection of content. 

The divorce between modern society and Chris- 
tianity is now so wide that most people, certainly 
most journalists, would expect such a newspaper, 
if it existed, to be solemn, smug, ‘pious,’ and lim- 
ited in its range of interests. No existing news- 
paper staff could produce it. 

To say this is not to imply censure on existing 
newspaper staffs; they merely share the attitude 
of almost complete lack of interest in religion, 
or, at best, of faintly amused tolerance, endemic 


in modern society. 
Tom DriBerG, M.P.*) 


1) “William Hickey” of the Daily Express, London. 
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Contemporary Opinion 


pA URES of ten postbags of letters from 
Radio Eireann listeners addressed to “Dear 
Sir (or Madam)” should, one would think, pro- 
vide evidence of the main trends of thought 
among letter-writing listeners. But it would seem 
that the hopes of those in charge of the feature, 
who conducted the survey, were not fulfilled. 
The only large conclusion that emerged was that 
escapist thinking was the most popular type of 
thought these listeners indulged in. 

There is, perhaps, a lesson to be learned here, 
or at least there is support for a horrid suspicion. 
Educationists of the old school have maintained 
that modern mechanical contrivances for amuse- 
ment and ‘adult education” tend to lessen the 
desire for thought in the listener or the viewer. 
It is so easy to switch on one’s radio or flop into 
one’s cinema seat and allow one’s thinking to be 
done by another; the great tendency is to avoid 
thinking at all. Can the “escapist thinking” noted 
by Radio Eireann investigators be a proof of the 
growth of this tendency amongst its own listen- 
ers? 

The Irish Catholic 
Dublin 


The fact is that total war cannot be conducted 
by the old type of professional soldier of which 
Rundstedt—Liddell Hart’s favourite German— 
and Major-General Fuller (British) are examples. 
Precisely because it is total it offends his artistic 
sense and his code of honor. Instead of express- 
ing his personality in a battle of wits against an 
enemy trained in the same tradition, he finds him- 
self the servant of a senseless juggernaut, con- 
trolled by the politician, the scientist and the 
planner. Like the professional diplomat, he be- 
longs to a dying civilization. 

That is why during the Second World War the 
professional soldier on both sides tended to be- 
come a “pacifist,” sceptical of the crusade which 
the politicians preached, and sometimes ready to 
do a deal with his opposite number in order to 
avoid an unnecessary campaign. The German 
Generals were nearly as defeatist as the French— 
until Hitler proved them wrong! The British and 
American Generals arranged the Darlan affair, 
and were ready to accept the surrender of 
Badoglio long before the invasion of Sicily if the 
politicians and public opinion had not forbidden 


it as “immoral.” In Russia most of the Generals 
had been liquidated before the war started, be- 
cause they, too, were unreliable. This is not a 
mere accident. Today the code of honor of the 
professional soldier is in conflict with the crusad- 
ing spirit of total war, which reached its Fascist . 
climax in the gas chambers of Auschwitz and its 
democratic in the radio-active ruins of Hiroshima. 
R. H. S. CRossMAN 
The New Statesman 


At the height of the attack of Communism 
on Western civilization—an attack which is 
economic indeed, but primarily spiritual and so- 
cial—Sir John Boyd Orr, the noted expert on 
questions of food and agriculture, gives what he 
bleakly describes as “‘a last warning to the world.” 
There will be universal chaos in the next fifty 
years unless the food problem is solved. In his 
view the whole human race is rumbling on to 
destruction and the nations of the world are in- 
sane. 

Sit John Boyd Ort’s essential point is that world 
population is increasing by 20 million yearly and 
there is no virgin soil to bring into use for food 
production. Soil erosion is everywhere a grave 
threat. In America one quarter of the land the 
emigrants had to begin with is so badly damaged 
that it is no longer good farming land. All this, 
we may add, is the disease of finance Capital- 
ism—the large-scale exploitation of the land for 
quick gains—and it will not be solved by Com- 
munism, which is a continuation of the evil in 
the form of State Capitalism. 

The Catholic Times 
London 


Labor must guard closely against the inevitable 
evil of pricing ourselves out of business. This 
may seem utterly impossible at this time, but only 
if we evade the real facts. If we look at the sit- 
uation in a degree totally devoid of timidity we 
are sure to reach the conclusion that such a con- 
dition is already beginning to emerge from many 
sides of our fast changing economic pattern. 

According to reports emanating from absolutely 
reliable channels, good paying jobs in some sec- 
tions of the nation are becoming exceedingly diffi- 
cult to find. The building trades people have 
thus far been able to escape such a fate because 
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of the wartime created shortage of homes, com- 


mercial and all inclusive classification of other 
types of building projects. The shortage of ma- 
terials has played a very large part in extending 
this period of abundant jobs for the workers in 
this field... 

I have referred to industry directly because 
many of. its representatives have been responsible 
for certain wage changes, which in many instances 
would not have occurred if they had adhered 
strictly to the established union scale. Labor is 
not totally without blame, although its responsible 
leaders in an overwhelming majority of cases 
have sought for the people they represented only 
an equitable share of the fruits of their labors. 
Their efforts in this direction have been impeded 
considerably by the practices of some employers, 
who rather than employ union labor, voluntarily 
paid above the established union wage scale. 
This policy, which was invoked by some employ- 
ers, who could not otherwise obtain competent 
workers outside of the union movement, has con- 
tributed in a substantial degree to the unstabiliza- 
tion of wage levels, which have existed in the con- 
struction field for some time. Frankly speaking 
this looks like an unhealthy condition to me. 

HENRY W. CHANDLER 
Sec-Treas. Georgia F. of L. 


The plight of the world at this moment re- 
quires thinking in terms of masses, planning on 
an unprecedented scale, strong leadership. In 
such circumstances the individual is dwarfed, per- 
sonality overshadowed, rights appear of second- 
ary importance and freedom appears as an im- 
pediment. Therefore, caution is imperative lest 
in the process of world betterment finer and 
more precious things be lost. 

Dr. CHARLES BRUEHL") 


We would not, says Rustem Vamberg, in his 
review of Alfred Cobban’s book on National Self 
Determination, call the Soviet Union a supra-na- 
tional state, because this adjective fitted rather 
better the dynastic Great Russian Empire in which 
the Czar was simultaneously the head of the em- 
pire and of the Orthodox Church. In the Soviet 
Union, the “new form of patriotism” has suc- 
ceeded in stimulating the national cultures of the 
autonomous republics because the spiritual bond 
of Stalinism unites all its peoples and a rigid 
military discipline checks the unbelievers. 


1) Rights and Freedom Imperiled. St. L., 1944, p. 18. 
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Fragments 


Bees the spread of popular education the 
majority of people were illiterate and knew 
it. After the spread of popular education vast 
numbers of people are illiterate and do not know 
1? 


It is the founder of Muinter na Tire, the Rev. 
Fr. John Hayes, recenty remarked: “In Ireland 
there are very many who mistake church going 
for religion.” —Similarly with us “full churches” 
are accepted as proof that alls well with the City 
of God. 


In his Encyclical Saprentiae Christiamae, Pope 
Leo XII wrote, “If a civil government strives 
after external advantages merely and the attain- 
ment of such objects as adorn life; if in admin- 
istering public affairs it is wont to put God aside, 
and show no solicitude for the upholding of the 
moral law, it deflects woefuly from its right 
course. 


A valued correspondent in Ireland has called 
our attention to a passage from a recent, broad- 
cast by Arnold Toynbee: ‘What the modern 
West has exported to the rest of the world has 
not been a new vision of God; it has been the 
high pressure power that is generated by a com- 
bination of autocratic organization with applied 
science.” To buy this, man has had to sell his 
soul. 


Men nowadays, remarks the Examiner of Bom- 
bay, sneer at religious wars, and are indignant 
that men should have fought each other over such 
an issue as religion. They fail to understand that 
a person can feel strongly about religion, that he 
will be ready to die for it and fight to death over 
it. At any rate, religion is certainly a nobler mo- 
tive for war than coal, oil and iron for which 
politicians are prepared to plunge the world now- 
adays into a cataclysmic struggle. 


“People who write with authority on every 
subject under the sun,” says Mr. Sinclair Lewis, 
“should be banished from journalism.”—“Such 
heresy,” Zealandia’s “Sifter” exclaims. “How is 
that excellent and revered institution known as 
the daily press going to keep up its form if you 
start giving junior reporters an inferiority com- 
plex like that?” 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory 


People and Rulers in Japan 


EMOCRACY and democratic ideals are a 

Western contribution to civilization. The 
peoples and nations of the Orient have from time 
immemorial been subjected to autocratic author- 
ity and have seldom risen to the notion of self- 
government as understood and practiced to a 
great extent by nations of the West. 

This subjection to frequently despotic rule was 
characteristic of the three outstanding peoples of 
the Far East—in China, Japan and India. 

Now much of this tradition has been changed. 
One of the significant results of World War I 
for the Japanese was the abandonment of ancient 
superstitions and ideals. For, as we have learned 
during the last three years, the nation of the Land 
of the Rising Sun is beginning to learn principles 
of self-government from the constant association 
of their people with rulers, diplomats and gov- 
ernmental and military officials of the West. 

All those who share governmental powers in 
the New Japan will, it is to be hoped, exercise a 
more beneficial influence on the regime which is 
gradually being developed than did those who 
wielded authority in days gone by on autocracy. 
For the nation clearly realizes that in a democratic 
society one of the high ideals of government is 
that constitutions and laws should be made for the 
good of all the people. In ancient days laws and 
government frankly favored those who occupied 
the seats of the mighty and governed with des- 
potic sway. 

These favorable changes in Government pro- 
vide larger opportunities to work for national 
welfare than were open to those who formerly 
governed the people of Japan. Hence the oppor- 
tuneness of the Mission Intention of the Apostle- 
ship of Prayer for December, 1948: “For Those 
Who Hold Authority in Japan.” 

Rulers in the New Japan will be expected in 
the first place to govern in a spirit of justice and 
righteousness. But, and this is an important 


According to statistics, says a writer in the His- 
torical Bulletin, published by St. Louis University, 
the owner-tenant farmer, who owns some land 
and leases more during times of prosperity and 
relinquishes it in times of economic stress, is the 


Procedure 


Action 


point, they will be obliged to look to the West 
for examples of successful democratic Govern- 
ment. Let us hope that a study of the best feat- 
ures of our own Government, as so wisely prac- 
ticed by one of our outstanding national leaders, 
President Lincoln, will supply needed ideals “‘for 
those who hold authority in Japan.” 

But besides this, the modern rulers of Japan 
as well as those in subordinate positions of au- 
thority, should realize the great blessings that 
would come to the people by the religion of 
Christ. Catholic heralds of the Gospel are look- 
ing forward to launching a new and holy aposto- 
late among the severely-tried Japanese people. 
The missionaries will come with the palm of 
peace in outstretched hands. They want to 
strengthen a fine work already begun, by means 
of Christian schools, hospitals and institutions of 
social service. But to work successfully along 
these lines they will have need of all the help 
that can be given by those who now hold auth- 
ority in Japan. 

The great danger confronting the extension of 
Catholic missionary work in that country arises 
from Communistic infiltration. Disciples of Mos- 
cow are striving by means fair and foul to win 
over a promising people to the standards of athe- 
istic Communism. 

General MacArthur is reported to have said 
that the struggle is no longer between opposite 
ideals of government; it is between believers in 
God and advocates of an all-embracing atheism. 
What a splendid opportunity the children of the 
Church, in fact, all those who hold to the preser- 
vation of Christian ideals, have during this 
month of December! By praying “For Those 
Who Hold Authority in Japan’ they are not only 
working for the people of that much-suffering 
land, but they are doing their bit to preserve the 
world from ruin and the powers of darkness. 


ALBERT Munrscu, S.J. 
St. Louis University 


best all-around type of farmer, for the return 
from rented lands helps to pay for his investment 
in machinery, and relinquishment of the lease be- 
comes an economic “safety valve’ in times of low 


prices. 
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Public and Private Morals 


Self-Government Essential 


ATE in the fall of 1912, to be exact, on No- 

vember 21 of that year, the late Elihu Root, 
a man possessed of statesmanlike qualities, ad- 
dressed the 144. anniversary banquet of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the State of New York. He 
spoke on a subject fundamental to the welfare of 
_ the country and the perpetuation of American 
institutions, the Republic itself: The Spirit of 
Self-Government. 


As we are in danger of proceeding from democ- 
tacy to ochlocracy, it would be wise to contem- 
plate the subject propounded by a man who knew 
and had faith in the political traditions and in- 
stitutions on which, as on a secure foundation the 
future of the nation must rest if it is to persevere. 
Every national election of recent years threatens 
our future, because self-interest was a deciding 
factor and not consideration for the common 
good. Rousseau’s “General Will’ is an evil con- 
cept that must eventually prove disasterous to 
true Democracy. If we are to be spared mob- 
rule, the noble spirit of self-government must be 
appealed to and cultivated. 


Elihu Root’s opinion on the subject, published 
within a few weeks after a national election, in 
which three candidates fought for the presiden- 
tial office, appears more relevant today than thir- 
ty-six years ago: 

“My friends, the noise and excitement of a 
great presidential campaign is over; the stress 
and strain, the over-statements, the warping of 
judgment by personal considerations and by old 
associations, have passed into memory, and we 
are all at rest; and during this period of rest, 
which in this active and vigorous and progressive 
country must be but short, it seems to be a good 
time for national introspection. 

“T have been thinking whether passing beyond 
and behind all the issues that we have been dis- 
cussing, we can answer in the affirmative or the 
negative a crucial question, underlying them all, 
and that is this: Are we advancing in our capacity 
for self-government? Are we maintaining our ca- 
pacity for self-government? 


“All the rest is unimportant compared with 
that. If we have the spirit of a true self-govern- 
ing people, whichever way we decide the ques- 
tions of the moment, we come through right. 
Whatever we do about the tariff or about the 

trusts, or about the railroads, or about wages, or 


Zi 


about corporations, or whatever we do about any 
of the issues before the American people, if we 
have at heart the true spirit of a free self-govern- 
ing democracy we come through right. What is 
it? What is the spirit of a free self-governing 
democracy? What are its essentials, and have 
we them to a greater or a less degree? What is 
the tendency, is it up or down? 

“Of course, a people to be self-governing must 
have independence of character and courage; that 
we know we have... But that is not enough; 
that is not all. All histories of wild and savage 
people,’) all the histories of lawless and undis- 
ciplined men, all the histories of civil wars and 
revolutions, all the histories of discord and strife 
which checks the onward match of civilization 
and holds a people stationary until they go down 
instead of going up, admonish us that it is not 
enough to be independent and courageous. 

“Self-governing people must have the spirit 
which makes them self-controlled, which makes 
every man competent and willing to govern his 
impulses by the rule of declared principle. And 
more than that, men in a self-governed democ- 
racy must have a love of liberty that means not 
merely one’s own liberty but others’ liberty...” 

Having devoted part of his address to expound 
the duty and necessity of cultivating good will and 
understanding among all Americans, Mr. Root 
dwelt on the prevailing misunderstanding of his 
days, with which we continue to struggle. At 
present, as in 1912, to quote the speaker: 

“There is nothing more important, than that, 
by education and the spread of (sound) ideas, 
such misunderstanding shall be disposed and 
done away with, and that all Americans shall 
come to the spirit of popular government in 
which every American desires the prosperity and 
the happiness of every other American; every 
American naturally feels a trust in all Americans, 
because they are all his brothers, fellow inherit- 
ors of the great system of constitutional law for 
the preservation of liberty and justice, of the 
same great traditions, the same noble ideals of 
human freedom and human opportunity. 

“There is one other essential to the spirit of 
self-government, and that is justice... The will- 
ingness to do justice in a nation to every brother 


1) An unfortunate statement. We no longer speak 
of “savages” when we mean primitives. There are too 
many civilized “savages”. 
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of our common land is the ideal of self-govern- 
ment. Further than that, the willingness to do 
justice as a nation is the true conception of self- 
government. That rude and bumptious willing- 
ness to insult and deride, the result of ignorance, 
is wholly false to the true dignity and the true 
spirit of popular self-government.” 

In addition, the closing remarks of Mr. Roots’ 
address should be quoted, even though he did ‘not 
remember to mention the ultimate source of all 
right and laws that regulate human conduct: 

“We need to think about these deeper things, 
more important than anything we have been dis- 
cussing in the campaign. For, if we are right 


Danger Sign 


Cooperation and the Christian Ideal 


IKE certain steam engines, every popular 

movement needs a ‘‘governor.”” However, the 
“governor” is not in the case of cooperatives in- 
tended to control speed, but moral conduct. Eth- 
ical standards have been discarded under capital- 
ism to an extent that has eradicated from the 
minds of all too many men the conviction, justice 
and charity may not be separated from our eco- 
nomic actions. Hence cooperators are quite apt to 
forget the essential purpose of their efforts, to es- 
tablish a system of production and trade based 
on the fundamental doctrine of Christianity, that 
all men are brothers and should, therefore, strive 
to assist each other and to promote the common 
good. Of this cooperators must be reminded; 
they must be taught how to apply the ideals of 
the movement and prevent the spirit of gain to 
dictate the policies of any cooperative. 

It is in the French-Canadian Quarterly Review 
Culture, P. H. Casselman discusses the meaning, 
need and the aims of “Education in the Coopera- 
tive Movement.” The writer devotes a chapter 
of the article to a presentation of his views on 
the need of cultivating the knowledge of Chris- 
tian ethics to safeguard cooperation against the 
‘danger of succumbing to the lure of the profit 
motive. Mr. Casselman writes: 

“If cooperation wishes to continue its growth 
and to remain an emancipatory movement work- 
ing for the common good it must derive its inspi- 
ration from the Christian ideal. 

“The great failure of capitalism has been due 
principally to the separation of the moral law, 
as embodied in Christian teaching, from economic 
activity. For altogether too long the motto of 
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fundamentally, we will solve all the questions. 
The spirit of a people is everything, the decision 
of a particular question is nothing, if we are hon- 
est and honorable. If we are lovers of liberty 
and justice, if we are willing to do, as a nation, 
what we feel bound to do as individuals in our 
communities, then all the questions we have been 
discussing will be solved right, and for counties» 
generations to come Americans will still be 
brothers, as they were in the days of old, leading 
the world toward happier lives and nobler man- 
hood, toward the realization of the dreams of 
philosophers and the prophets, for a better and 
nobler world.” 


business enterprise has been ‘business is business.’ 
The disastrous effects on society of the widespread 
practice of this motto have become common 
knowledge and need not be repeated here. How- 
ever, the cooperative movement would do well to 
ponder over capitalism’s record in order to avoid 
the same pitfalls. There are evident signs in cer- 
tain sectors of the movement, that the Christian 
idealism of the Rochdale pioneers is being lost 
sight of. 

“A cursory glance at a goodly portion of the 
literature sponsored by cooperatives with its in- 
cessant reference and emphasis on patronage re- 
funds and net returns is symptomatic of a mater- 
ialistic outlook which does not augur well for co- 
operation’s future. 

“A new world order will never be built on 
selfishness, no matter what class of society prac- 
tices it. If the exclusive motive for the opera- 
tion of cooperatives is a higher income for a cer- 
tain class of the population, the time will not be 
far off when at least part of the income will be 
obtained at the expense of another class of the 
population. There are cases on record of pro- 
ducers’ cooperatives over-looking consumers’ in- 
terests in their enthusiasm to raise prices. Exper- 
tence has also proved that in certain instances, 
the consumer cooperatives societies disregard pro- 
ducers’ rights in their ambition to lower costs. 

“The truth is that any emancipatory movement, 
no matter how laudable its original purpose may 
be, in time may become selfish and narrow in its 
outlook, if it loses sight of the common good and 
of the exigencies of social justice.” 

Therefore, so the writer concludes, “the rela- 
tionship and inseparability of the common good 


and of economic action, and more specifically, 
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that of the common good and cooperative action, 
must be inculcated in every cooperator. A co- 
Operative educational program which fails to do 
this, is not performing its full function. The 
movement cannot be held solely responsible for 


A Notable Record 


St. Celestine Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 


H* the anarchist, Prince Peter Kropotkin, 
known of our mutual fire insurance com- 
panies he would, we believe, have referred to 
them to prove mutual aid potent even in an age 
of crass individualism and ruthless disregard of 
what he believed to be the greatest influence of a 
civilizing nature active in human society. That 
these mutuals were first organized and operated 
primarily by the more lowly members of society, 
would have been more water on his mill. That 
Kropotkin never discovered the true source of 
what appeared to him a purely natural tendency 
in man, must be attributed to the spirit of the 
age in which he lived. In fact, how many co- 
operators of today in our country see in coopera- 
tion for economic purposes anything more than a 
means to profit financially by combining with 
others? Promotion of the welfare of their neigh- 
bors and the community is not taken into con- 
sideration. Moreover, in an age which has made 
of bigness a fetish to be adored or feared, as 
the case may be, these generally comparatively 
small mutual fire insurance societies receive little 
consideration. Even cooperators do not suffi- 
ciently realize the service these mutuals have 
performed, in many cases over a long number of 
yeats. 

1 A case in point is the Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company of Celestine, Indiana, organized on 
April 26, 1868. It was at first known as “The 
Low-German St. Celestine Fire Insurance> Com- 
pany.” The very fact that the founders professed 
to be Low-Germans contained the promise not of 
what is called success, but of ‘‘steadfastness,” for 
which the people of Nether-Saxon stock are con- 
spicuous. So one need not be astonished the So- 
ciety has persevered so long. 

By May 19, 1868, twenty members had been 
enrolled in the society; the election held that day 
resulted in the choice of a Secretary, John G. 
Stein, and three appraisers, Bernard Beckman, 
Joseph Fischer, and Gerhart Humbert. For a 
time the number of members remained small; 
there were only twenty-two in 1881, but after that 
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developing a well-balanced social sense but with 
it alone resides the duty of orienting cooperative 
membership towards a better understanding of the 
role of cooperation within the mechanism of the 
economy and the framework of society.’’!) 


the increase was considerable. There were one 
hundred and one members in 1895; one hundred 
eighty-seven in 1900, and two hundred and one in 
1910. In this year the value of property insured 
in the Mutual was calculated at $344,300. 

As early as 1893 storm coverage was added to 
fire insurance and in 1916 grain and live-stock. 
And this reminds us, in the 60’s of the last cen- 
tury a group of Low-German farmers of Aviston, 
Illinois, founded a mutual to insure cows only. 
It was known as the ‘“‘Cow Society.” 

It appears that up to 1932 the organization 
had not been incorporated. At this time a char- 
ter was secured and the name changed to St. 
Celestine Mutual Fire Insurance Company. The 
organization continued on its way until 1943, 
when it had increased the number of its members 
to four hundred. The appraisement value of 
property insured was over one million dollars. 
Average cost per year in the shape of assessments 
had been twenty-eight cents for one hundred dol- 
lars of insured property over a period of years. 
From 1907 to 1943, the Mutual paid $27,675.47 
for fire losses. 

The first organization had no President, but 
merely a Secretary, John G. Stein, who held office 
from 1868 to 1898. Since incorporation the com- 
pany has the customary number of officers: A 
president, vice-president, secretary and treasurer, 
and, in addition, three appraisers. 

In 1947 all insured property was reappraised 
and after that new policies were issued to the 
insured. During the twelve months period be- 
tween January 1, 1947, and December 31 of the 
same year fire losses amounted to $3,751.00 and 
those occasioned by storms to $1,143.27. Cost 
of operation was low, $889.37; in addition, 
$44.44 were paid the Insurance Department of 
the State, probably in connection with the survey 
referred to. These costs were almost covered by 
a refund of $750 paid the Society. 

Every effort of this nature is of more than pass- 
ing value at the present time, when men tend to 
throw every burden on the State and other public 


1) Loc. cit. Quebec, Sept. 1948, pp. 285-6. 
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corporations. They have, moreover, an educative 
value. To engage in the administrations of such 
local societies grants insight into affairs and ex- 
periences that stand men in good use and help to 
prepare them for larger tasks. Democracy is a 
matter of self government; mutual aid associa- 
tions and cooperative societies are well adapted 
to prepare the citizen for the duties he may be 
called on to perform in the community. Many a 


Pressing Need 


Adult Education 


[2 as Pius XI insists, workingmen are to sup- 
ply the leadership to their fellow workers en- 
gaged in the reformation of society, those lead- 
ers must be men of knowledge, well-instructed 
both regarding principles and policies to be 
adopted and promoted. We have here a problem 
that cries for attention; it is, moreover, closely 
allied with the pressing question of adult educa- 
tion that will come to the fore with a rush in 
our country before long. 

It was at this years Priests’ Summer School, 
held at University College, Cork, under the aus- 
pices of Christus Rex, Dr. O’Rahilly, well-known 
for his writings on subjects related to the social 
question, brought his listeners face to face with 
the need for the education of trade unionists: 

A trade unionist has a secular job to do but 
that is not to be divorced from his Faith. Leaders 
are all the more necessary owing to the anomalous 
situation in this Catholic country where, by a 
hang-over of British liberalism, our whole social 
and economic life is permeated by secularist 
pseudo-neutrality carefully fostered by a secretly 
hostile minority. 
| In every country today the Labor movement is 
concerned not only with the immediate problem 
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great commune of medieval days was governed 
by guildsmen who had been schooled in the tradi- 
tions of these vocational corporations. In Great 
Britain particularly the cooperative movement has. 
furnished the nation leaders in various fields of 
endeavor. We could well dispense with certain 
types of politicians and put in their places men 
trained to serve their fellowmen and the common. 


good. 


of hours and wages, but with fundamental issues 
—State control, the family and education, Social- 
ism and Communism—upon a right handling of 
which Western civilizaton depends. 

The idea that men with nothing but an elemen- 
tary education acquired in childhood can compe- 
tently cope with these questions is an obvious de- 
lusion. In this country we are careful to see that 
our national schools are inspired by religion, but 
what happens next? Are we to go on relying 
on cinema, radio and press? Are we going to 
hand our Irish Catholic workers over to the new- 
ly planned scheme of secularist indoctrination 
recently announced in this city? The education 
of adolescent and adult workers is an urgent 
problem which must be faced. 

Thus the Irish scholar. As things are, we have 
far more reason to heed the opinion expressed by 
Dr. O’Rahilly than they to whom he addressed 
himself. There is here a spirit abroad far more 
inimical to sound principles and policy than that 
prevailing in Eire. Everywhere a young man goes 
he meets conditions and is exposed to influences 
that he should be able to resist intelligently. As 
it is, all too many Catholics are fearful of meet- 
ing arguments they should be able to challenge. 
This takes from them the joyous attitude of 
championship sure of its course. 


The Ministry of Agriculture has announced in 
M.A.F. 2166 that “Investigations have shown that 
certain substances applied to the soil can be taken 
up by plants, and will make the plants so treated 
poisonous ... This is dangerous, because selenium 
compounds are insidious poisons to man.” 

So far, so good. But the Ministry confines its 
warnings to gross cases. It does not seem to 
warn us against more subtle and slow poisons 
which are beyond the range of the chemist but 
ate bad because they are contrary to right reason. 


The Cross and the Plou gh 


“The more experience I have of dealing with 
people,” Bishop Marshall of Salford, England, 
said, presiding at the annual general meeting of 
the Diocesan Branch of the Catholic Truth So- 
ciety, ‘the more I become convinced that many 
Catholics drift because of ignorance of their re- 
ligion. It is quite obvious that the religious 
knowledge we put into our people in the schools 


is not able to help them meet difficulties in later 
life.” 


) Ofs. 
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Catholic Social Action 

The autumn meetings of the Catholic Indus- 

trialists Conference were held during the 

week-end October 24 at Campion Hall, Oxford, 

under the chairmanship of Fr. Lewis Watt, S.J., 
M.A. 

A good attendance of members from many parts of 

England were actively engaged in discussion and con- 


sideration of the general subject—‘‘The Future of In- 
dustry.” 


OHN QUINCY ADAMS, President of the 

Manhattan Refrigerator Company and of the 
Union Terminal Cold Storage Company of New 
York, has been awarded the Quadragesimo Anno 
medal by the Association of Catholic Trade Un- 
ionists. The Rev. Thomas Darby, associate Chap- 
lain, presented the medal at the eleventh annual 
breakfast of the Catholic labor group. 

Mr. Adams is founder and first President of the 
Catholic Institute of the Food Industry, an organization 


to promote Catholic social principles in industry. He 
is a graduate of Notre Dame. 


A MEETING, attended by James Charles, Car- 

dinal McGuigan, and the Archbishops and 
Bishops of Canada, decided to establish the Can- 
adian Catholic Conference, the offices of which 
are to be located at Ottawa, the Dominion’s cap- 
ital. The purpose of the new institution is to deal 
with problems common to the Church and life in 
Canada which require more continued attention 
than general meetings of Bishops are able to af- 
ford them. 


Two Secretaries will conduct the affairs of the or- 
ganization, Very Rev. J. Lucien Baudoin (French speak- 
ing) and Very Rev. Basile Markle (English speaking. ) 


‘ey the last Sunday in September, two Bishops, 

124 priests and approximately 6,000 mem- 
bers of the laity participated in the Catholic Ac- 
tion day, an annual event in the Diocese of Far- 
go, North Dakota. The day was observed in 
fourteen deaneries. At Larimore, where the 


Grand Fork’s Deanery held its meeting, the Most 


Rev. Francis Schenk, Bishop of Crookston, Min- 
nesota, delivered the sermon during a solemn 
Mass. At Fargo, the sermon was preached by 
Bishop Dworschak, Auxiliary of the Diocese. 
Wherever these meetings were held, discussions 
were conducted in which both men and women partici- 
pated, while members of the Clergy acted as Moderat- 
At Devil’s Lake, for instance, a layman led 125 
men in the discussion of the following subject: ‘Catho- 
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lics who Compromise.’ A group of 130 women and 
80 youths also participated in discussions in the same 
place. 


Ny JOKYA, the principal city in the State of 
Jokyakarta on the island of Java in the Dutch 
East Indies, a Catholic daily newspaper came into 
circulation on July 1. It is called Hidoep (Life) 
and edited by a group of Javanese Catholics, but 
it derives financial support from Chinese Cath- 
olics. 
Its object is a fairer statement of the Catholic atti- 
tude to the events of the day. Jokya itself has about 


150,000 inhabitants and is the centre of a thickly pop- 
ulated district. 


Social Study 


1k University of Calcutta has decided to es- 
tablish an All-India Institute of Social Wel- 
fare to provide training in all branches of indus- 
trial personnel management and in general social 
‘welfare. The Government of India has, it is re- 
ported, granted Rs. 2,50,000 and the Indian Jute 
Mills Association about a lakh of rupees for the 
construction of a building in Calcutta to house 
the Institute. 

The Calcutta University is the only training centre in 
India for labor officers employed by Government— 


Central, Provincial and Indian States, railways and in- 
dustries. 


| Bers in September, the International Union 
for Social Studies, known as the Union de 
Malies, met in the Belgian city named. Cardinal 
van Roey was Chairman of the Conference. Fif- 
teen countries are members of the organization. 
Not all of them were represented on this occa- 
sion. 

According to a report submitted to the meeting the 
revision of the ‘Social Code,” to be published by the 
Union, has been completed. A new edition is, there- 
fore, to be published. Preparations for a Moral Fam- 
ily Code were decided upon; also publication of a 
new edition of the “Code of International Ethics.” 
The work will take into consideration the events of 
recent years. 


Displaced Persons 


A fest International Refugee Organization has 
become a full-fledged agency of the United 
Nations. When Denmark joined the IRO and 
thus became the fifteenth nation to ratify the 
constitution, the organization officially came into 
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being. Under the direction of William Hallam 
Tuck, its Director General, the IRO will continue 
the work with refugees which the preparatory 
commission has been doing for the past fourteen 
months. 

During this period 256,000 displaced persons were 
either repatriated or resettled in new homes. Some 
700,000 displaced persons are being cared for in 
camps. Sixteen countries have reached agreements 
with the IRO whereby they pledged themselves to help 
resettle the mass of displaced persons. Perhaps the 
chief problem of the IRO, is the discriminatory policy 
of some countries toward refugees. 


Personalia 


| Bees Postmaster General Farley is report- 
ed by the Catholic Times of London to have 
said, after a visit to Lisbon: 


“It was one of the most delightful interviews I have 
ever had with a Premier. Dr. Salazar is a highly cul- 
tured, charming man, and I have always admired him.” 


Mé®*: Virginia M. Crawford, one of the little 

band, who, in 1909, with Fr. Charles Plater, 
S.J., launched the Catholic Social Guild of Eng- 
land and was its secretary for many years, died 
on October 19 at the age of 85. 

She was instructed by Cardinal Manning for 
her reception into the Church in 1889 and was 
encouraged by him to take part in many kinds 
of social work. She was an early member of 
the Catholic Truth Society, writing for it and 
serving on its committees under Mr. Britten. 


Two of her works were Ideals of Charity and Switz- 
erland Today. For the Catholic Social Guild she wrote 
The Church and the Worker, which has reached a cir- 
culation of 44,000 and Catholic Social Doctrine. 


Racialism 


N the House of the Union of South Africa, the 

country’s Minister for Social Welfare made 
the astonishing announcement that family allow- 
ances for Indians (from East India) be discon- 
tinued. He was replying to a speaker, who had 
said that the family allowance scheme had bene- 
fited Indians more than any other section of the 
population and that it would encourage bigger 
families, while the Indians considered themselves 
a foreign community. 

Capetown’s Catholic weekly, the Southern Cross, 
takes exception to the latter point. The Indians as a 
whole want to be South Africans. They have only ap- 
pealed to India because they have no other approach 


to U.N.O. But the principle at stake is family life. 
South Africa accepts the family as the essential unit 
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of society and is prepared to assist the families of the 
less privileged sections. The stopping of allowance: 
will not reduce the number of children in the familie: 
of these sections, while the State has no right to saj 
how many children they should have. If it accepts the 
principle of family allowances then it must be logical 
and help the large family which needs assistance. 


Credit Unions 


Maes the Hundredth Anniversary of the 
world-wide Credit Union Movement, ovet 
36,000 members of 207 credit unions in Saskatch- 
ewan are said to have celebrated Credit Union 
Day on October 21. In that Province the move- 
ment has grown rapidly since the Credit Union 
Act was passed by the provincial Legislature in 
£95 I 

Assets of Saskatchewan credit unions now total near. 
ly $8,000,000. While they have progressed rapidly in 
both rural and urban communities, 75 percent of the 
credit unions in the province are in rural areas where, 
they have demonstrated their ability to help farmers 
meet short-term credit needs. 


Apostolate of the Sea 


ite was on board of a tanker Archbishop Thomas 

Roberts, S.J., made his voyage from Bombay to 
England recently as a super-numerary member of 
the crew. With the blessing of the Holy See the 
Archbishop thus began what is to be an extended 
tour on behalf of the Apostleship of the Sea, the 
world wide organization for the spiritual and 
temporal welfare of seamen. 

Archbishop Roberts contemplates to travel entirely 
in merchant ships. As such ships may not carry pas. 
sengers, the Archbishop—on the second stage of < 
world tour of seaports—followed the usual custom of 
signing on as an honrary member of the ship’s com. 
pany. 


Part-Time Work For Women 


Gy EACTORY in Birmingham, England, whict 
1942 found it necessary to employ women a: 
part-time workers, began this program ‘with 
gteat misgivings.” The only women available at 
the time were married women prevented by do 
mestic ties, and also those women prevented by 
physical disability, from doing full-time work. I 
was found that it would be convenient to work 
two half-day shifts, changing over at lunch time 
A report issued in the spring of 1948, in telling th 
companys experience, states that the firm (Southall: 
Ltd., manufacturing surgical dressings) was by thi: 


time employing over 1,100 part-time women, whose 
ages ranged from 19 to 70 years. Further, in additior 
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to these part-timers, the company also had a few work- 
ing alongside full-time workers in other departments. 
They were skilled workers, weavers, winders and sew- 
ing machinists who had been with the firm, in most 
cases, before marriage; the women weavers and winders 
working part time were allowed to work the hours most 
convenient to them. 


Canadian Trades Unions 


Ul of a total of 800 delegates attending the 

Trades and Labor Congress of Canada, con- 
ducted at Victoria, B. C., more than two hundred 
are said to be Reds or fellow travellers. How- 
ever, the majority felt that they ought to show 
some sympathy with the Canadian Seamen's 
Union, even though it is admittedly dominated 
by Communists, because it is the legally accredited 
union for the Lake seamen and it has had to do 
some hard fighting for what are considered to be 
its rights. 

Frank Hall, president of the Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, does not favor this tenderness 
to a union that allows itself to be run by Reds and he 
engineered a move to outlaw the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union. For this move he and his union were suspend- 
ed by the Trades and Labor Congress. A day later 
the suspension was removed but Hall was “censured,” 
which shows that the Congress is not in sympathy with 
Frank Hall who wants a more determined purge of 
Reds from unions affiliated with the T.I.C. The other 
labor confederation in the Dominion, the Canadian 
Congress of Labor, which held its convention in Tor- 
onto, did everything it could to annoy the Communists 
and make them quit the organization. The ruling 
group of the C.C.L. is now ruthlessly anti-Communist 
and a Red can hardly get a hearing. 


"Animal Gang” 


BA) ERING the hearing of a case at Dublin, 
concerning the neglect or refusal of seamen 
to obey the lawful command of their ship’s master, 
Capt. Gore-Hickman, Master of the “Irish Pop- 
lar,” gave evidence concerning an incident which 
took place in New York on May 27-28 last. 
While the Captain admitted the possibility of 
members of the ‘Animal Gang” being on board 
of his ship, members of the crew stated that fear 
of the Gang had been responsible for their re- 
fusal to take the boat to Baltimore. Had the re- 
fusing members of the crew taken the ship back, 
they would have been beaten up, one witness 
stated. 


According to the Dublin press, it is common talk in 
dock circles that the “Animal Gang” are promoting 
both dock strife and seamen disputes for their own 
ends, and that honest trade unionist dock workers and 
seamen ate frequently suffering intimidation. 
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Price Supports 


As interesting statement on this subject has 

for its author Robert J. Howard of the New 
York State P.M. A. He said: If the housewife 
were paying prices for food at the Government 
price support level instead of the current market 
prices, the cost of living would be considerably 
lower. 

According to Mr. Howard, price supports are de- 
signed to balance the farmer’s income with his cost of 
Operations and living. This policy is the antithesis of 
“free enterprise,’ which some insist is the economic 
realization of the “American way of life.” 


Peete TOFS provide an excellent example of 
what the price support means to the tax-pay- 
ers and consumers. There is, in the first place, the 
fact that price support is continued, although pro- 
ducers have made no efforts to decrease the potato 
crop. Hence the Government has had to buy 
potatoes every year since the program started, 
losing between 1943 and 1947 more than $170 
million. 
Here are the Department of Agriculture’s fig- 
ures: 


Bushels Bought Cost to 
Year by Government* Taxpayer 
1943 23.6 millions $21.6 millions 
1944 3.6 millions 3.3 millions 
1945 23.5 millions 14.7 millions 
1946 109.5 millions 91.0 millions 
1947 35.0 millions 39.5 millions 


* Approx. 60 Ibs. potatoes in bushel. 

Up to August 10 of this year, the government spent 
an additional $26 million to buy 15 million bushels of 
the 1948 crop of potatoes. Currently the government 
is losing money on potatoes at a rate of $4 million a 
week. 


Conservation 


HE Inter-American Conference on the Conser- 
vation of Renewable Natural Resources was 
held in Denver for two weeks in September. All 
the countries of the Western Hemisphere were re- 
presented by technicians and Government men. 


The many interesting papers presented indicated the 
need of an international approach to the problems in- 
volved, the essential needs of laymen education, re- 
search facilities, and larger numbers of technically 
trained personnel to resolve successfully the problems 
of conservation. 

A tribute was paid on this occasion to Dr. H. H. 
Bennett, Chief of Soil Conservation Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture, for his outstanding 
leadership in the United States, and throughout the 
world, in efforts to arouse people, technicians, and 
Governments to the essential need of conservation prac- 
tices. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


FATHER FRANCIS XAVIER 
TSCHENHENS, -C.55.h5 4. 
PIONEER PRIEST, 
1832-1877 
Tite 


ATHER PROST gathered more details about 
FE the shameful neglect of the missionary and 
the miserly behavior of the people in regard to 
his support. On the following Sunday he deliv- 
ered a powerful sermon about their obligation to 
support the church, the priest and the school. He 
reprimanded them for their ingratitude against 
the missionary and their refusal to support him. 
He showed them that in Europe they would have 
been forced by the government to pay their dues 
towards support of church and priest. Since such 
contributions are considerably smaller here in 
America than in Europe, they should be willing 
to contribute their share and this the more so, 
since they might expect a special reward from God 
which would not be given those who would pay 
their contribution only by compulsion. He point- 
ed out that God would not need them nor their 
gifts, but that they would need God and would 
need to show their love for Him in deeds to save 
their souls. This is the reason why God has laid 
down the law which obliges since the time of 
the Apostle, nay even in the Old Testament, that 
the upkeep of churches, priests and everything 
which is necessary for divine service has to be 
furnished by the faithful people. Since their 
congregation numbered one hundred families, 
they could easily by paying three dollars annually 
for every famiy, grant a salary of $300 to the 
priest. This salary would suffice in regard to 
Father Tschenhens, though the lowest salary of a 
priest in America was $400. The priest on his 
part must be honest and has no right to contract 
debts for a church when there is no prospect that 
they will be paid. The riches of the Fathers, of 
which they would talk, were nothing but a chim- 
eta; they should not expect to receive money from 
the Leopoldine Foundation; in fact, they should 
be ashamed to demand that poor families and 
servant-girls in Europe should support their 
church by their weekly earnings, whilst they them- 
selves, better off, did nothing for the good of 
their souls. It is a greater shame that Father 
Tschenhens is compelled to support himself and 
the lay brothers, nay even their own church, 
school, and house from the contributions received 


in the outside missions. If they were to continue 
in their neglect of supporting Father Tschenhens, 
they may expect his removal. 

This was a sermon which suited conditions of 
Norwalk too well but was relished by very few. 
Most of the people believed that Father Prost 
did not deal honestly with them and that his ser- 
mon was only a piece of deceit and cunning; they 
were impudent enough to tell him so in plain 
words. They were all taken in by the rumor that 
a large sum of money had been sent ees for 
the support of the Redemptorists to the Bishop of 
Detroit and regarded the threat of removal of the 
priest as so many vain and empty words. Yet 
Father Prost carried out his threat four years lat- 
Co a 


Father Tschenhens tried to persuade Father 
Prost to carry out his pet idea to make Norwalk 
the centre of the Redemptorists in America. Yet 
Father Prost rejected the plan categorically from 
the very beginning; he had observed too much 
there that made such a project impossible to re- 
alize. This antagonism caused a great aversion 
against the new Superior in the heart of the im- 
pulsive Father Tschenhens; the latter showed this 
attitude pretty openly. Father Tschenhens writes 
in his relations: “Father Prost was a very intelli- 
gent man and just as nervous and impetuous, so 
that he would carry everything before him like a 
storm at the very outset. He was just the opposite 
of Father Saenderl: he was too hot-headed and 
fickle and the latter was too phlegmatic.” 

Whilst the other Redemptorist Fathers labored 
at Green Bay, Sauite Ste. Marie and Rochester, 
the Fathers Tschenhens and Czackert continued 
their work at St. Alphonsus Church near Nor- 
walk. From that place they made excursions to 
Canton, Tiffin and many other places in north- 
ern Ohio. Father Tschenhens resided at Canton 
time and again for a longer time. He relates 
that he once went up to Green Bay to visit the 
Fathers Prost and Saenderl, but returned as soon 
as possible. Later he went to Rochester to visit 
Father Prost, perhaps with the intention to per- 
suade the latter to establish the Redemptorist 
communtiy ‘at Norwalk. Yet he would not listen 
to the project to found such a house in the coun- 
try. 

From Norwalk Father Tschenhens undertook 


21) Wuest, op. cit. pp. 22, 27-81; Beck, op. cit. pp. 
cat Holweck, op. cit. p. 120; Byrne, op. cit. pp. BD 
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xcursions that led him far afield, especially 
ince 1835, after he had received the assistance 
irst of Father Saenderl and then of Father Czack- 
rt. Yet on the whole the information about this 
missionary work is rather meagre. 

Father Tschenhens visited at regular intervals, 
yften over roads that were almost impassible, 
andusky, Thompson, Liberty, Tiffin, Bucyrus, 
shelby Settlement, Wolf's Creek (now New Rie- 
yel), McCutchenville, (ten miles from Tiffin; no 
onger existing as a mission), Marges and Can- 
on and two other places. He was the first priest 
© gather the few Catholics in and around Bucy- 
us, in 1835, and to minister to them. He was 
he first priest who, in 1834, began to say Mass 
n one or the other of the humble cabins of the 
ioneer Catholics of Liberty, Seneca County. He 
was the first priest who said Mass and adminis- 
ered the sacraments in various log-cabins at 
Wolf's Creek (now New Riegel), Seneca Coun- 
y, at regular intervals from 1833 to 1839, till 
inder his direction a small log-chapel was built 
n honor of St. Boniface. He was the first priest 
who in 1834 said Mass in a private home at San- 
lusky and later often visited the place saying Mass 
mn private houses. He was the first priest to visit 
he Catholic pioneers of Thompson, Seneca Coun- 
y, from 1834 to 1839. In the latter year he built 
1 log-chapel which was dedicated to St. Michael. 
in 1836 he began to build the first church at Shel- 
y Settlement, Richland County, a neat structure 
9f logs which was completed the following year. 
in 1837 he established at the same place the pa- 
‘ochial school, the first in that section of Ohio. 
in the baptismal register of St. Mary’s Church, 
Tiffin, the signature of Father Tschenhens is 
found for the years 1834 (3 times), 1836 (27 
‘imes), 1837 (81 times), 1838 (45 times), 1839 
(54 times). 

On January 6, 1837, he blessed the church and 
he cemetery at Tiffin and dedicated the church 
in honor of the Blessed Virgin under the title 
Help of Christians. In Canton, at St. John’s 
Church, Father Saenderl conducted services regu- 
arly in 1835, from July to October. In November 
1835 Father Tschenhens signed the church rec- 
yrds quite often from November, 1835 till Aug- 
ist 1836. Even farther east at Marges (formerly 
Moregg), Carroll County, Father Tschenhens 
served St. Mary’s Church from 1835 to 1838, suc- 
‘eeding Father John Martin Henni, the future 
Archbishop of Milwaukee. . 
In 1837 Bishop Purcell wrote to the President 
>£ the Association for the Propagation of the 
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Faith, Lyons, France: “The Redemptorists have 
taken charge of Norwalk, Tiffin and some other 
towns towards the North and North-West of 
the diocese of Cincinnati. Were they only in 
sufficient force, which I regret is not the case, the 
fruits of their zeal, which is above all praise, 
would be still more abundant than they have 
been. I trust that efficient measures have been 
taken to increase the sphere of that humble and 
useful community’s labors in Ohio.” And Fath- 
er Houck truly says of Father Tschenhens (His- 
tory of Catholicity in Northern Ohio. Cleveland, 
1903, p. 575): “His name is enshrined in the 
annals of Catholicity in Northern Ohio as one 
of its devoted and self-sacrificing pioneer 
priests<i7?) 


Father Prost who had entertained the idea of 
founding a Redemptorist community in Roches- 
ter, N. Y., found his prospects blighted before 
long. On May 21, 1838, he left Rochester for 
Norwalk, where he intended to make a supreme 
effort to realize this establishment. He regarded 
Norwalk as the last hope of a permanent founda- 
tion. 


Father Tschenhens was elated that there was 
now an opportunity or even necessity to carry out 
his plan; he was sure that he would win his case 
in favor of Norwalk. When Father Prost arrived, 
he received him most demonstratively. In fact, 
Father Prost was now so much won over that he 
engaged actively in making preparations for an 
eventual Redemptorist established. He drained 
the swamp, he enlarged the priest-house to pro- 
vide room for four or five Fathers and two Lay 
Brothers, he enlarged likewise the church making 
it again as long as it was, setting up pews and a 
turret with two bells, and attached to it a sac- 
risty. The repairs came to about $1400 which 
were defrayed mostly by the contributions of the 
Leopoldine Foundation and of the Redemptorists; 
the congregation did not contribute more than 
$400. The school was reorganized and Brother 
Aloysius continued to teach without any remuner- 
ation. Yet the people became ever more stingy. 
Only a few families paid what they owed to the 
church and priest. 


22) Byrne, op. cit. pp. 66-71; Bishop James J. Hart- 
ley, History of the Diocese of Columbus, 1918, p. 440 
Holweck, op. cit., p. 120; Social Justice Review, Janu- 
ary 1942, p. 315. Father E. P. Graham points out in 
his: Sketch of Saint John’s Parish, Canton, Ohio, 1924, 
pp. 55 sq. that Father Houck in his work on the Cath- 
olicity in Northern Ohio, has misread on p. 115, the 
name of Father Tschenhens into Fochenkress and 
makes the latter a Dominican. Bishop James J. Hart- 
ley, History of the Diocese of Columbus, 1918, p. 440. 
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Meanwhile Father Tschenhens lived mostly on 
the missions, before all the one at Tiffin. Yet he 
became so discouraged that he seriously contem- 
plated to return to Europe. One day in the aut- 
umn of 1838 he left Tiffin with the intention to 
cross the ocean; he had everything prepared for 
the voyage. When he came to Norwalk to say 
goodby, Father Prost scolded him for his fool- 
ishness and discouragement and succeeded to 
persuade him to go back to Tiffin. 

Things went from bad to worse at Norwalk 
and Father Prost was forced to carry out his threat 
to leave the place. On Low Sunday, April 7, 
1839, he announced to the congregation that he 
was about to leave Norwalk, but that as soon as 
possible Father Tschenhens would come over 
from Tiffin to take his place until the bishop 
would provide one of his diocesan priests, since 
the Redemptorist would withdraw altogether. 
Father Tschenhens took charge of Norwalk until 
December 1839, when he received orders from 
Father Passerat to join Father Prost in Pittsburgh. 
In April of the preceeding year he had again seri- 
ously contemplated to return to Austria, when he 
realized that his favorable idea, foundation of a 
Redemptorist house at Norwalk, was to be aband- 
oned once for all. May be that he felt hurt that 
Father Prost did not consult him in regard to the 
foundation in Pittsburgh. However, he promised 
Father Prost that he would remain at Norwalk 
till the Bishop would appoint a priest to take care 
of the parish. Finally, however, he changed his 
mind and by the middle of January 1840 he had 
travelled by stage to Pittsburgh, Pa., where he 
helped to organize the first regular Redemptorist 
community in America. Two weeks later, end of 
January 1840, Brother Aloysius Schuh followed, 
bringing with him the most necessary pieces of 
furniture, which a certain Mr. Bauer hauled from 
Norwalk to Pittsburgh on a truck drawn by 
a team of horses; for this service he was paid $80. 

The departure of Father Prost and the news of 
the withdrawal of the Redemptorists from Nor- 
walk caused a revulsion in the feelings of the 
close-fisted people. During the few months of 
Father Tschenhens’ administration the once so ob- 
durate parishioners tried to make partial amends 
by their liberality and gratitude, for their neglect 
of seven years’ duration. These demonstrations 
of love naturally may have also induced him to 
change his mind in regard to his return to Europe; 
he wished to continue his labors among his Ger- 
man compatriots at other places. At any rate, 
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Father Tschenhens left Norwalk on a bleak da 
in December 1839 with a heavy heart. Twelv 
different mission-stations in several counties hac 
been visited by him at regular and irregular inter 
vals during seven years. Most of the time he ha 
carried to these places the articles which are ne 
cessaty for the celebration of Mass and the ad 
ministration of the sacraments. Thus burdenec 
he had travelled during those seven years severa 
thousands of miles. He had said Mass and ad 
ministered the sacraments in lowly log-houses, 11 
rooms which gave him little space for movins 
about. He had the consolation of having savec 
many souls who might have been lost but for hi 
timely ministration. And the people left behin« 
had not treated him as shamefully as those a 
Norwalk. To leave all those poor and neglectec 
people who had known, loved, and revered hin 
for so many years must have been, indeed, a grea 
sacrifite for the zealous missionary. And to leavs 
his one-time ungrateful and antagonizing flock 
of Norwalk must have cost him no little pain, re 
membering the affection they had bestowed upor 
him more recently, which blotted out whateve: 
may have remained of bitter and painful remem 
brances. Thus the departure of Father Tschen 
hens from Ohio gave pain both to the departin; 
missionary and his scattered flocks. 

The Bishop of Cincinnati, his ecclesiastical su 
perior, who had given him so many proofs of hi 
esteem, had nothing but regrets at losing the as 
sistance of such an intrepid missionary, who dur 
ing Eastertide of the previous year (1839) hac 
administered the sacraments of Penance and Hol 
Communion to as many as 1500 persons. Ye 
Father Tschenhens made the sacrifice and fol 
lowed the call of his Superior who ordered hin 
to go to Pittsburgh, Pa. He left Norwalk dur 
ing the last days of December, 1839, and arrive: 
in Pittsburgh about the middle of January of th 
following year.?%) 

The Lay Brother Aloysius Schuh, the school 
master of Norwalk, had rendered valuable serv 
ices to the Fathers Saenderl and Haetscher prio 
to his arrival at Norwalk. He instructed th 
children in school, gave catechetical instructios 
in church during the absence of the priests, botl 
to the children and adults, and on Sundays, when 
ever the priest was absent, he read to the peopl 
the explanation of the Gospels and Epistles b 

23) Wuest, op. cit. pp. 50, 51, 58, 55, 65 sq.; Beck 


op. cit., pp. 67-69, 73-74, 107 sq.; Byrne, op. cit. . 6 
sq., 71, 76; Holweck, op. Cit., pp. 120-121. , Ei 
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Soffine, prayed with them the Way of the Cross 
and led in the recitation of the rosary. With his 
sonorous voice he supplied a choir, singing the 
Masses and Vesper on Sunday and Feast-Days. 
le served the priests faithfully and joyfully and 
would console them in their great trials always 
showing a cheerful and lovable disposition. When 
ne was stationed among the Indians, at Arbre 
Croche, he had a knack to obtain from the In- 
dians supplies of venison, fish and maple-sugar 
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by doing some small jobs of smithing for them. 
It was inspiring to hear him sing holy hymns 
whilst at work or to observe him reciting the 
rosary. He persevered in his holy calling even 
under the most trying circumstances.*) 
(To be concluded) 
JOHN M. LENHART, O.Cap. 


24) Berger, John Nep. Leben und Wirken des hoch- 
ae pecans Nep. Neumann. New York, 18838, pp. 


Book Reviews and Notes 


Wilcox, Sr. Catherine Joseph, S.P., A Study of Re- 
flections of the Peace Proposals of Pius 
XII in the Writings of David Lawrence. 
Milwaukee, Marquette University Press. 
HOUGH it is gratifying that a reporter should make 
the peace proposals of Pius XII his own and give 
them a wider publicity, it is by no means astonishing be- 
cause they are based on reason and will naturally appeal 
© men of good sense and clear judgment. Catholics will 
gain confidence when they realize that the pronounce- 
ments of the Holy Father find wide resonance in the 
daily press and meet with popular acclaim. The dis- 
semination of the papal utterances beyond the narrower 
circles of the Faithful serves the cause of peace and 
world unity. The thesis which carefully traces the 
echoes of the exhortations of the Holy Father in the 
columns of Mr. Lawrence is a tribute to the discerning 
solumnist of which he may justly feel proud. Incident- 
ally the good Sister has greatly helped those for whom 
the full text of the papal documents is too much by 
selecting pertinent excerpts and grouping them under 
appropriate headings. 


App, Austin J., Ph.D. The True Concept of Literature. 
San Antonio, Texas, The Mission Press. 

These essays deal in a concise manner with a subject 
not only of aesthetic but also of vital moral interest 
since the author draws from his theory of literature the 
practical rules to be applied to literary criticism. Even 
those who agree on the general proposition that ethical 
standards may not be ignored in judging the merits of 
4 work of art are too often lamentably, if not ludi- 
crously, at odds when there is question of concrete eval- 
uation in a specific case. Such lack of uniformity makes 
moral appraisals worse than useless. If the canons of 
riticism which the author lays down succeed in bringing 
about some measure of unanimity in this matter he 
shall have rendered no small service to letters as well 
4s morality. On the whole it may be said the criteria 
which he proposes are sound, sane and safe. 

With the concept of art which the author sets forth 
we agree to this extent that its function is not primarily 
jidactic, that it addresses itself to the imagination and 
he emotions, that it should clothe truth with beauty 
snd that it is the means ‘for making the ideals of the 


head acceptable to the heart”. In excluding pleasure 
as an end of art and assigning to it-only a secondary 
place the author appears unduly rigoristic. 

The author does well in rejecting uncompromisingly 
abnormal practices and perversions as fit themes for 
literary treatment. These belong to pathology. 

Literature is a mirror of life and cannot refrain from 
portraying vice, crime and sin. The only point is how 
this is to be done. In life sin rarely is charming and 
attractive. Realism which depicts vice in glowing col- 
ors is not honest. Life actually is harder on the trans- 
gressor than the severest moralist could be. Still the 
portrayal of temptation in a novel may never aspire to 
the detailed accuracy of a photograph. As long as the 
description of sin or temptation does not itself become 
a temptation but sounds a warning it is not morally 
objectionable. There remains, however, always for im- 
mature or undisciplined minds the danger that they 
linger over the details of the too vividly dramatized 
scene and fail to see the reverse and hear the warning. 

The above will suffice to convey an idea of the scope 
of the book and its practical value. The reviewer has 
no intention of giving away the author’s canons as it 
would be decidedly unfair. He wishes to point out that 
the volume offers not merely abstract standards but illus- 
trates their application by many examples. 


C. BRUEHL, PH.D. 


Missionaries who were accustomed to receive from 
the Bureau packages of reading matter have been sore- 
ly disappointed, because we were obliged to curtail this 
service, due to lack of help. Writing from the State of 
Travancore in Southern India, the Carmelite Father 
Jerome says: Sad 

“While I thank you most heartily for all the books 
and papers you so kindly sent me in the past, I am at 
a loss to understand why you have completely stopped 
this help. It is a long time since I have received read- 
ing matter from you. I shall be highly obliged if you 
were to kindly resume sending me some papers, books 
and magazines at your convenience.” 

This is one of a number of letters of a similar kind; 
the service referred to will be resumed whenever 
means are available to defray the expenses of handling 
and mailing such printed matter. 
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The Fund Campaign 


i Na of our conventions of recent years have grant- 
ed the financial needs of the Bureau serious con- 
sideration. None more so than that conducted at Mil- 
waukee this year. 


The consensus of opinion of officers and delegates 
was, it is absolutely necessary to provide means needed 
by the Bureau to carry out its mission. Moreover, the 
delegates devoted considerable time to the discussion 
of the ways and means to raise funds. It was ultimate- 
ly decided the Central Verein should annually contri- 
bute $8,000 to maintain the Bureau and its activities. 
Representatives of the various State branches expressed 
willingness to accept for their organization a quota to 
be computed on the basis of membership. 


Finally a special committee for the support of the 
Central Bureau was appointed, consisting of the fol- 
lowing members; Richard F. Hemmerlein, Chairman, 
New York; T. J. Arnold, Arkansas; Fred Eggers, New 
Jersey; John Eibeck, Pennsylvania; Michael Ettel, Min- 
nesota; Fred A. Gilson, Illinois; Frank C. Gittinger, 
Texas; Joseph Kaschmitter, Idaho; Dr. A. W. Miller, 
Indiana; Peter Mohr, Kansas; August Petry, California; 
Anton Roggenbauer, Wisconsin; William H. Siefen, 
Connecticut, and James J. Zipf, Missouri. 

The committee has not thus far issued a report; how- 
ever, we know from the Chairman that the campaign is 
proceeding satisfactorily. Already several reports have 
been received from States and all of them are encour- 
aging. A number of them gave assurance that their 
quota would be subscribed in full. 

On November first, the Texas committee member, 
Mr. Frank C. Gittinger, issued a round letter to the 
societies of the Catholic Union of the State, asking their 
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cooperation and explaining the reasons why the Ninety 
Third Annual Convention of the Central Verein deemex 
it imperative to increase the Bureau’s income. 


CV's Declaration of Principles 


vate we go to press, there goes forth from th 
Bureau a communication addressed to the Secre 
taries of the nine-hundred Societies affiliated with th 
Central Verein a letter and an enclosure, a copy of th 
“Declaration of Principles’’ adopted by this year’s con 
vention of the CCVA. The letter states among othe 
things: 

“It is highly desirable your organization should con 
duct one or more meetings for the special purpose o 
discussing these statements at some length. We ar 
quite confident your Pastor will be willing to aid thi 
purpose and that the younger members of your societ 
or parish will be happy to participate in an effort o 
this kind. Moreover, we will be glad to supply copie 
of the Declaration for distribution among members o 
your Society and to others interested in the seriou 
problems that face us.” 

It is to be hoped that all officers will do what lie 
in their power to disseminate the Declarations an 
keep alive among our members the desire for soun 
Catholic thought and direction in matters which con 
cern our welfare and that of coming generations o 
Catholics in our country. 

Most Rev. Vincent Ryan, Bishop of Bismarck, N. D. 
remarked at the Minnesota State Convention, our ow! 
country is the one great hope of the world where searcl 
for the truth through free and open discussion of ou 
problems as Catholics may be carried on. Cultivatio: 
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of our thinking powers and dissemination of truth is 
therefor a grave demand of the hour. We cannot neg- 
lect this duty without incurring grave neglect of what 
is a serious moral obligation. 

Copies of the Declarations, intended to stimulate 
thought and to form the basis for discussions, may be 
obtained from the Bureau on request. 


National and State Conventions 


[* has been announced that the Ninety-fourth annual 
Convention of the CCVA will convene jointly with 
the Women’s Union in San Francisco from Saturday, 
August 6, to Wednesday 10, 1949. District Leagues 
and other local organizations should begin now to pro- 
vide for as many delegates as possible. 

A number of State Branches of the CV and NCWU 
have also decided upon the locale of next year’s State 
Conventions. Connecticut State League will convene in 
Meriden; the New York organizations will meet in 
Rochester; the Catholic State League of Texas plans to 
conduct its annual gathering in San Antonio and the 
Minnesota Societies in Faribault. The Pennsylvania 
Branch has chosen Williamsport for its convention city. 


Wise Counsel 


ECULARISM is quite apt to influence endeavors 

which should be carried on in a business like way 
and should not be subject to the “business spirit.” Prof- 
it and utility are after all not the noblest motives. 

Prevented by illness from addressing the Convention 
of the Western Catholic Union, conducted in Jefferson 
City in October, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph A. Vogelweid, 
Pastor of St. Peter’s Church addressed a communication 
to the officers and delegates from which we quote the 
following passages: 

“We commend your program—your insurance plan, 
because it takes life insurance out of the cold business- 
like-proposition class. As I understand it, it spiritual- 
izes the thing we call life-insurance— makes something 
Christian out of it, as everything should be, which seeks 
the support and cooperation of Catholics. We must 
never forget that we have been elevated to the sup- 
ernatural order by God and that we must therefore raise 
everything we undertake and all ventures in which we 
engage to the level of the supernatural order, if possible. 
Finally I commend you for your active interest in the 
‘Central Verein of America, with which you are affiliat- 
ed and whose conventions you attend so faithfully. God 
bless you.” 

The intention to organize for mutual aid, what ever 
the practical purpose in mind, should always be en- 
nobled by the intention to observe the mandates of 
brotherly love. Altruism is not enough; it must be en- 
nobled and fortified by the spirit of Charity. 


“We all read with pleasure, and I think with great 
spiritual profit,” writes a pioneer Missionary Bishop 
from Southwest Africa, ‘the monthly ‘Social Justice Re- 
view.’ We are very grateful to have this Journal so 


regularly and promptly.” 
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Trials of Leadership 


Ne infrequently members of organizations com- 
plain of lack of leadership. In some cases com- 
plaints may be warranted; in others it would be well for 
men and women to consider what their attitude towards 
their leaders has been. One of the most successful la- 
bor leaders of our country, Mr. Daniel J. Tobin, Presi- 
dent of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs and Warehousemen, and Helpers of Amet- 
ica, inserted in the November issue of the International 
Teamster, an article, ‘The Penalty of Leadership’, first 
published in the Saturday Evening Post, for January 2, 
1915. Having called attention to the editorial, Mr. 
Tobin continues: 


“The price of leadership is sometimes so bitter and 
so discouraging that one often wonders if the honors 
that come to leadership are sufficient payment for the 
agonies sometimes endured for being misunderstood 
and one’s actions willfully and maliciously misinterpret- 
ed and misconstrued. 


‘How often have I gone home at night after reading 
some severe bitter denunciation of my attempts to be 
helpful to our membership, how often I have gone 
to bed bitter against the cruelty of things as the result 
of malicious, willful moral murdering of our attempts 
to raise the standard of our people one slight cog in the 
wheel of life, and for this purpose hoping you who 
may read this, you who are sometimes discouraged and 
depressed, may understand that for every success in life 
there is a sorrow and for every smile there is a tear, but 
also keep in mind that no achievement was ever obtained 
by any individual who sat idly by and permitted wrong 
to prevail; one who would watch the passing scene of 
unjust treatment of his fellow men without putting forth 
every ounce of energy and putting to work every cell 
in his brain to help his fellow man and to render sery- 
ice based on justice for those who have entrusted him 
with the responsibility of leadership. 

“The price of leadership, the glory of helping to do 
that which is right and just as God gives you the light, 
is when you lie down to rest at night and your con- 
science tells you after you examine same that during 
the day just ended you have done no wrong to any 
man, but on the contrary you have tried sincerely and 
faithfully to do that which is right although you have 
oftimes not succeeded.” 

Leadership of this kind asks for followers willing to 
do their part. But where are they to be found when 
work is to be done? The attitude of Catholics in the 
present crisis need not be stressed, one would think 
But in truth, the majority of Catholics behave as if the 
two great catastrophes of the past thirty-five years have 
no message for them. They refuse to decipher the signs 
of the times and to inquire seriously into the reasons 
why our civilization is threatened. 

It is not that leadership is lacking; popes, bishops, 
priests and laymen implore us to ward off the flood of 
irreligion and immorality that is threatening to engulf 
us, but with indifferent results, taking everything into 
account. Nevertheless, those called to leadership must 
neither despair nor relax their efforts. To continue the 
struggle is a matter of conscience. 
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Charity’s Plea 


Wee we have received a number of substantial 
gifts to carry on relief work in Central Europe, 
the sum total does not suffice to meet increasing de- 
mands. It appears that many people believe it not worth 
while to contribute, let’s say, a dollar or two to the 
Central Verein relief fund. However, we are anxious 
to disabuse the minds of those who may have formed 
this opinion and to assure them that any gift, however 
small, is acceptable. In the name of all those Priests 
and Sisters, suffering old people and children who beg 
us to send them food and clothing, we appeal to our 
people to contribute whatever they may be able to spare. 

Driven out of Silesia, a number of School Sisters of 
Notre Dame located at Berlin and opened a shelter for 
the protection of girls in danger of straying. We had 
aided these Sisters on a number of occasions, but not 
for some time back, because of lack of funds. Writing 
to us on October 13th, Sister M. Erentrudis, the group’s 
Superior, states, using English: 

‘You were always so very kind to us, therefore I dare 
to write to you in all sincerity. Since we have the new 
‘Wahrungsreform’ (currency reform) we have become 
poor for the second time. The little money we had 
earned during the three years here in Berlin, has nearly 
melted away, since we were allowed only a tenth part 
of it. And as there are still many necessary things we 
want to buy, especially for the coming winter, you can 
imagine that we look forward with anxiety to what will 
happen if the blockade does not end soon. Up to now 
we have no coal, no potatoes for the winter; during 
the day only for two hours electric light and during 
the night also two hours. The candles are awfully 
dear, no petrol (gasoline) to be had, only on the Black 
Market. I will stop our lamentation, for I know you 
will understand me without having to write more. If 
you could spare some wool and some food for us, we 
would be very thankful to you and to all benefactors 
who help us so generously.” 

Toward the end of her letter, Sister adds: “In Sep- 
tember we succeeded in opening a school here in Ber- 
lin, but the parents are too poor to pay tuition. Never- 
theless we are happy to be able to teach children again. 
Sisters from our Motherhouse do the teaching. We are 
still here in the protectory for girls.” 

Among the appeals received by the Bureau in recent 
months, there are many asking for food and articles of 
clothing to be distributed among the poor at Christmas. 
Thus, the branch of Catholic Charities in a certain town 
of Westphalia sent the names of no less than ten indi- 
viduals and families, begging for Christmas packages 
for them. How needy these people are, appears from 
the following statements: 

Widow K, two tubercular daughters; Aloys B, five 
children, small income, wife almost blind; family M, 
very poor, eight children; family L, husband badly 
wounded veteran, home bombed, five children; Widow 
H, eight children below sixteen years of age; W. S., 
very poor, wife died fourteen days ago, five small chil- 
dren; E. V., very small income, eight children; widow 
S, refugee, three undernourished children; H, seriously 
wounded veteran greatly undernourished; family H, 
twelve children, partly undernourished.” 
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Having listed these names and wants, the Secretary 
of the local official Caritas writes: 

“Were you to aid these ten families, all of whom — 
are good and sincere people in dire need, and make 
them happy at Christmas, your doing so would mean 
for me a two-fold joy.” 

And, this is but one of numerous appeals of a sim- 
ilar kind. Our ability to help rests with our members 
and friends. 


While our people appear to be growing lukewarm 
toward relief, Americans in Germany, who see and 
know what conditions are, generously extend aid where 
they can. It is from Darmstadt in Hessia the Baroness 
K., whose mother was an American, recently wrote us: 

“Our ‘Frauenbund’ has held several meetings of late, 
and no end of people attended. The American ladies 
helped me in such a chatming way. They completely 
dressed twenty-six poor children of our parish who 
made their first holy communion. We are so grateful 
to these warm-hearted Americans. Our parish has re- 
ceived much help from their kindness.” 

The writer continues, it fell to her to carry on most 
of the conversation with them. ‘‘But it gives me so much 
pleasure to do so,’ she writes, “because it is the lan- 
guage of my beloved mother, and I just feel at home 
when I may speak it.” 


Not infrequently the Bureau is accosted by physicians 
and hospitals to provide certain drugs which are not 
to be had in Germany for love or money. Thus, not 
long ago there was great need for a drug of a vermi- 
fuge nature, because a very large number of people, 
particularly children, were infected with worms to a 
serious degree. 

From St. Mary’s Hospital at Papenburg-Ems, the In- 
stitution’s head physician writes, they had received with 
great pleasure our package of bandages, a bottle of oil 
of chenopodium, perhaps the most efficient remedy for 
the evil referred to, carefully imbeded among the cotton 
goods. We are assured that the drug had already prov- 
en a blessing for many. The writer also refers to a 
consignment of soap sent to the Hospital. Lack of 
soap, as he knew from experience, helped to promote 
and spread the disease, 

St. Roche’s Hospital at Brueggen, situated on the 
lower Rhine, was found to be particularly needy; hence 
the Sisters who conduct it received one package each 
of household linens, food, soap and bandages. We had 
made them very happy, the Superior, Sister Everhilde, 
writes. She emphasized particularly the care observed 
in packing the various consignments. 


“One of the packages just received,” writes the Rev. . 
Rector William Beule from a town in the Ruhr Valley, 
“was given by me to a railroad worker who, through 
the death of his wife, has been subjected to great want. 
The contents of the other package were distributed be- 
fore all to refugee families. In the name of all of 
them, I express sincere thanks to the Central Verein.” 

“May I address to you another appeal,” the writer 
continues. “An excellent family, who has lost every- 
thing in the war, is expecting its first child. A pack- 
age of articles for the baby would be most welcome.” 
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Life and In Memoriam Members 


BY the time of the next year’s Convention of the CC 

VA to be conducted in San Francisco, early in Aug- 
ust, ten years will have elapsed since the inauguration 
of the intensified program for Life and In Memorian 
memberships in the CV. The plan was inaugurated as 
part of a concerted effort to raise $75,000, to be added 
to the Endowment Fund of the Central Bureau, intend- 
ed for investment purpose in order to sustain the oper- 
ating budget of the Central Bureau. Up to the present 
time, it appears the amount added to this Fund, through 
Life and In Memoriam and Sustaining Memberships, 
and donations, is a little more than half attained. 


A number of applications for new memberships have 
been received in recent months. Mr. Joseph Porta, of 
Pittsburgh, Supreme Secretary of the Catholic Knights 
of St. George and also Recording Secretary of the 
CCVA, has submitted the final payment on his Life 
Membership in the CV. A prominent member of the 
Fraternal Insurance Section of the CV, he has for quite 
a number of years cooperated with the Bureau and the 
CV. His address on the ‘Development and Trend of 
Certificate Reserves among Fraternals’’ delivered at the 
Newark Convention of th CCVA in August, 1946, was 
reprinted in Social Justice Review (V. 39, p. 203-204 
and p. 239-40). 

A Life Membership in the CCVA has also been taken 
out by Mr. Joseph G. Metzger of St. Louis, who has 
for almost twenty-five years served as Office Manager 
of the Central Bureau. Mr. Metzger has been Financial 
Secretary of the St. Francis de Sales Benevolént Society 
of St. Louis, one of the most flourishing organizations 
of the kind affiliated with the CV, for sixteen years. 

Application for Life Membership together with the 
usual fee has also been received from Mr. Kasper Hof- 
fart, of Sacramento, California. A request for In Mem- 
oriam Membership in the CCVA has likewise been re- 
ceived for the late George Koerferl, of Wisconsin, to- 
gether with the first installment of the enrollment fee, 
$25. 

With the goal of $75,000 for the Expansion Fund 
of the Bureau, promised by the San Francisco Conven- 
tion of the CCVA in 1939 only a little more than half 
attained, our members and friends are asked to make 
a concerted effort to obtain Memberships and donations, 
so that a creditable approach to the goal may "be obtained 
by the time of next year’s Convention, to be held in 
the City of the Golden Gate. Certainly there are more 
members, who, if approached, would become Life 
Members or who would wish to enroll and thus perpe- 
tuate the memory of beloved parents or relatives in the 
In Memoriam roll cf the Catholic Central Verein. They 
will thus also greatly aid the cause of advancement of 
Catholic Social Action, to which the CV and the Bureau 
are dedicated. 


It is the Director of a Labor-Management school, 
a department of a western University, who writes us: 
‘We have found the material published in SJR most 


“useful to us in our work, and are looking forward to 
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“receiving it regularly.” 
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The Bureau’s Christmas Appeal 


HE Board of Directors of the Central Verein, at 

the national Convention in Milwaukee, again 
authorized the Director of the Central Bureau to ad- 
dress an appeal to our Societies, members and friends, 
asking for a donation to help meet the institution’s an- 
nual budgetary deficiency. The request will go forth 
early in December. 


If the plan, inaugurated at the Milwaukee Conven- 
tion, that the State Branches annually contribute certain 
designated amounts toward the operating expenses of 
the Central Bureau materializes, it should be possible 
to dispense with the usual appeal in the future. For 
the present, however, we must again ask our members 
and friends at large to aid the Bureau, so that it may 
be possible to make both ends meet. 


Kansas Convention 


ie was in the town of Spearville, located in the pros- 
perous farming country of southern Kansas the Thir- 
ty-seventh annual meeting of the CU of Kansas con- 
vened on October 26. Hosts to the Convention were 
Rev. Arnold Weller, Pastor, and the members of St. 
John’s Church. Two hundred delegates and visitors, 
among them Most Rev. Mark Carroll and seventeen 
priests of the Diocese of Wichita, attended the Con- 
vention. 

The opening Mass was celebrated in St. John’s Church 
by Rev. G. J. Grellner, of Dodge City, in the presence 
of Most Rev. Mark Carroll. The sermon was delivered 
by Fr. Max Herber, C.PP.S., who preached in an in- 
spiring manner on the history and purposes of the 
Catholic Union: of Kansas. His Excellency, Bishop 
Carroll, spoke after the Mass on the contrasts between 
the Christian and the secularist answers to the ques- 
tions, “Who am I?”, ‘““What am I worth?’, and ‘““What 
can I do?” 

At the afternoon joint meeting of men and women, 
Mr. John F. Suellentrop, Jr., presided, in the absence 
of his father, who was ill. His Excellency, Bishop 
Carroll, spoke impressively on the honorable gift of 
parenthood and the duties of parents toward their fam- 
ilies. Mr. Emmett Blaes, of Wichita, President of the 
National Council of Catholic Men, gave an interesting 
discourse on the duties of Catholic laymen and women 
at the present time, and also described his experiences 
in connection with the ‘Voice of America’’ programs 
delivered from Washington, D. C. Mrs. Rose Rohman 
President of the NCWU, spoke on the need of devel- 
oping a strong union among Catholic women for the 
good of the Church and Society in the world of today. 
Dr. B. N. Lies, of Colwich, addressed one of the sepa- 
rate session of the men, explaining the program and 
activities of the Kansas Catholic Union. Several weeks 
prior to the Convention, Mr. Peter Mohr and Dr. Lies 
spoke before a meeting of the men at St. John’s Par- 
ish. They explained the purposes of the CU, and ob- 
tained the affiliation of the parish men’s organization. 

A number of important Resolutions were adopted 
by the Men’s Union; some of them will be found on 
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another page. Meals were served at noon and in the 
evening on the Convention day by the ladies of the Al- 
tar Society of St. John’s Parish. 

Mr. Peter Mohr, of Maize, was elected President of 
CU at the concluding session of the men. Others chos- 
en were: Dr. B. N. Lies, Vice-president; Mr. J. F. 
Suellentrop, Jr., Treasurer. Mr. John Suellentrop was 
elected honorary President of the CU for life. 


Veterans of Our Cause 


| eee in November a group of eleven members of 
St. Peter and St. Clemens Society of St. Paul ob- 
served the fiftieth anniversary of their induction into 
the organization. Among them were a number of out- 
standing co-workers and friends of the Central Verein 
and its Bureau: Joseph Hafner, Frank C. Kueppers, Jo- 
seph Matt, K.S.G., and William Pohl. A reception 
and luncheon was tendered the jubilarians in the Junior 
Pioneer Hall. Unfortunately twelve other members 
who joined the Society fifty years ago were not privi- 
leged to be present. 

Both Mr. Matt and Mr. Kueppers, veterans of our 
cause, spoke on the history and development of the 
organization in the light of the political, economic and 
social developments of the past half a century. Mr. 
Walter Matt pointed to the obligations the present im- 
poses upon Catholics to engage in social reconstruction. 
He stressed the duty to cultivate the rich spiritual and 
cultural heritage which is ours. 


In addition to the members of the Society already 
referred to, the following were honored on this occa- 
sion: Peter Andres, John B. Bender, John Kolodziej, 
Frank T. Hoffmann, Carl T. Nimis and George B. 
Thera. 


Youth Activities—Kansas 


OWARD the conclusion of the address delivered 

at Milwaukee to the delegates of the CV and 
NCWU, by His Eminence, Samuel Cardinal Stritch, oc- 
curts this passage: ‘‘...One more thing you must do 
before your next Convention; you must find a way of 
bringing many more young men into the organization.” 
About nine State Branches of the CV have, in fact de- 
veloped more or less successful Youth Programs since 
the conclusion of World War II. But much remains 
to be done. We have referred to the CV Youth activi- 
ties in previous issues of S/R. 

One of the most successful Youth ‘Organizations has 
been developed by the CU and NCWU of Kansas, 
under the leadership of Rev. Michael Lies, Diocesan 
Youth Director and Spiritual Director of the Kansas 
Youth Union. An interesting and stimulating pro- 
gram was conducted on the evening following the one- 
day Convention of the Kansas organizations, held at 
Spearville on October 26. The program was evidently 
atranged to combine prayer, inspiration, thought and 
social life at a single gathering of the young people. 

After registration the meeting was opened with pray- 
ers and a few words of welcome by Fr. Lies. A game 
called ““Human Bingo’ was played, which enables all 
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participants to become acquainted with each other. 
There followed a period of religious instruction, con- 
sisting of the discussion of a moral problem. After this 
the meeting resolved itself into a social gathering. Fi- 
nally evening prayers were said in common. 

The Youth Programs of the Kansas, Arkansas, and 
a number of other Branches of the CV, again bring to 
bear the wholesome influences of religion and Chris- 
tian culture on the social life of our young people. 
They are thus attacking one of the strongholds of world- 
liness and its harmful and blighting influence on the 
moral and spiritual welfare of our young people. Much 
remains to be done; every Branch and every society af- 
filiated with the CV and the NCWU should share in 
these efforts. 


A Cooperative Insurance Society 


@2s of the member organizations of our Farternal 
Insurance Section, CCVA, is the Catholic Life 
Insurance Union of Texas. The Reports of the Presi- 
dent and Secretary, delivered at the Convention of the 
Catholic State League in July, and published in “The 
Catholic Layman’’, indicates a very satisfactory progress 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1948. President 
Ben Schwegemann’s report disclosed that 13 new 
branches had been added during the year; the CLIU 
now has branches in every Diocese in the State, except 
El Paso. The report further states: “Our Union this 
year contributed the sum of $120 as per capita tax, 
thereby helping to promote Catholic Social Action so 
ably carried on by the Central Bureau of the Catholic 
Central Union.” 

The Report of Mr. John P. Pfeiffer, Secretary of 
the CLIU, states that on October 1, 1948, 10,535 divi- 
dent checks were delivered by local secretaries or for- 
warded by mail to policy-holders. Mr. Pfeiffer adds: 
“A 12% per cent dividend perhaps does not mean much 
to our policy-holders because for over thirty years they 
have consistently received this liberal return. To nine 
million other fraternal policy-holders not so fortunate 
as the members of the CLIU, this is perhaps amazing 
news. 

The Union established on cooperative principles, re- 
cently began to issue policies for babies. Moreover, 
other features such as greater risks,—insurance on fliers 
—and acceptance of unlimited amounts of Insurance 
were begun on October 1. 


Eighty-one years of age, suffering from deafness and 
blindness, a missionary Bishop ‘in India, refuses to re- 
turn to his mative land to spend there the last years of 
his life in retirement. He writes: 

“I do not want to go to Italy and I will remain in 
India willingly until death and teach in the large field 
assigned to us. But now we require the prayers and 
help of our benefactors.” 

His former Diocese the Bishop writes, has been di- 
vided and two new Dioceses have been created. One 
of these has been entrusted to the Indian Clergy and 
the other, with the addition of other districts of Mah- 
tata people, has been assigned to the Society of which 
this missionary has long been a member. 
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State Branch Resolutions 


Texas 


Te Statements of policy adopted by the Cath. State 
League of Texas which assembled in Weimar on 
uly 12-14 constitute a well-considered program in the 
ace of national and local problems confronting Catho- 
ics. Having received a copy of the Resolutions, Most 
tev. Robert E. Lucey, Archbishop of San Antonio, 
ddressed a special letter of thanks to President Kraus. 
dis Excellency states: “. . .I am particularly gratified 
0 read the splendid resolutions which were passed in 
he matter of Race Discrimination and Civil Rights, the 
chool Question and Separation of Church and State. 
fhe officers and members of the League are to be con- 
rratulated for werk well cone.” 


Rev. Joseph Wahlen, of Honey Creek, served as 
thairman of the Resolutions Committee. Important 
tatements, other than those mentioned by Archbishop 
sucey, were adopted on the following subjects: Loyalty 
o Pope Pius XII, Family Life, Contraceptives, Peace, 
communism, Expellees, European Relief, and Ameri- 
an-Polish Stand on Eastern Germany. Another Reso- 
ation of special importance also to other Branches of 
he CCVA we present as a whole: 


Call for Catholic Rural Leadership 


The Catholic State League of Texas largely enrolls 
ts membership from the rural districts. It has there- 
ore and expresses publicly a responsibility towards its 
members on the farm. As a Catholic organization it is 
iedicated to the promotion of Christian principles in 
he economic and social, as well as the religious sphere. 

We Catholics seldom realize that we form one-sixth 
our nation, but less than one-tenth of our rural pop- 
Jation. While this large proportion of Catholics in 
he cities is at present comforting, it is a cause of serious 
‘anger to the future of the Church because this propor- 
ion, largely built up on more recent fertile immigrant 
tock, can be maintained neither by the urban popula- 
ion itself nor supplemented by the ever more dwind- 
ing ratio on the Jand. 

The stark danger of near extinction of our Church 
n large sections of the land stares us in the face. A 
erious re-evaluation of the practices of present rural 
iving, therefore is a postulate of our present genera- 
ion. 

We must awaken to our responsibility as Christians 
nd proclaim the principles of a sound agricultural 
conomy consonant with man’s duties to his Creator and 
is fellow-man. 

The awareness of this responsibility at this time is, 
t should be, all the more shocking to our complacency 
s we are not producing teachers of, and leaders in a 
enuine Christian farming and rural living. In other 
rords, we Catholics are forced to accept the mostly 
‘ate-endowed, materialistically motivated and capital- 
tically and socialistically directed tutelage of colleges 
nd universities, instead of furnishing the leadership 
yhich our heritage of Christian truth imposes upon us. 
“It has been for a long time, and grows to be evermore 
ur grave duty to provide such Christian leadership in 
aral economics and sociology. We can no longer af- 
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ford to be without educational institutions of our own 
for the preparation of such leadership. We urge our 
entire membership, and through you all Catholics, to 
study the weight of this responsibility and to argue for 
the speediest co-operative efforts in establishing higher 
institutions in strategic centers for the teaching of Chris- 
tian principles of agriculture and the development of 
farmers and farm leaders who will be instrumental in 
making our rural existence a truly Christian culture for 
the glory of God and the prosperity of all. 


Kansas 


Expressions of policy and opinion concerning a num- 
ber of national and local questions were officially adopt- 
ed by this year’s Convention of the Catholic Union of 
Kansas. The first statement expresses esteem and loy- 
alty to the “person and ideals’ of our Holy Father, 
as “the great beacon-light which illuminates our way” 
through modern secular life. 

Two other Resolutions, those on ‘Maintaining the 
Dignity of the Farmer’? and “Beware of Unjust and 
Unnecessary Taxes’ are of particular interest The first 
of these states: 

“The Agriculture Industry provides the most essential 
physical necessities of life. Its products are more es- 
sential even than those of communications and trans- 
portation systems which are considered public utilities. 

“Farm products are sold on an open market, subject 
to gambling and speculation. This works to the detri- 
ment of the consumer public as well as the farmer. It 
is just as disadvantageous for the individual farmer to 
sell his products on the open market as it is for the in- 
dividual laborer to bargain for his wages in open com- 
petition. Despite abuses we all admit that labor unions 
are necessary and just. 

“The Catholic Union of Kansas believes that the pric- 
es of agricultural products should be subject to collect- 
ive bargaining and negotiation. We believe such a pro- 
cess would redound to the benefit of the farmer and the 
consumer public. To effect such a process, the agri- 
cultural industry must organize. 

“To implement the organization of the Agricultural 
Industry we urge the spread and expansion of the Co- 
operative Movement. 

“In support of this Resolution, we point to the Dec- 
laration on Secularism of the Catholic Bishops of Amer- 
ica in which they say: “The Christian view of economic 
life supports the demand for organization of manage- 
ment, labor, agriculture, and the professions, with gov- 
ernment encouragement but not control, in joint ef- 
fort to avoid social conflict and to promote cooperation 
for the common good.” 

The Resolution entitled ‘““Beware of Unjust and Un- 
necessary Taxes” calls the attention of members two 
groups who constantly seek to increase taxes and to 
find new fields of taxation: Those public officials who 
seek to perpetuate themselves in office and increase 
their power at the sacrifice of the common good, and 
those who, sometimes in conjunction with the first 
group, seek to achieve socialistic ends by indirect meth- 
ods. Their goal is ‘“‘socialization through taxation.” 

Excessive taxation, the resolution states, is the cause 
of many social evils. It robs people of the fruits of 
their labor, undermines the security of families, pro- 
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motes corruption of public officials and the policy by 
causing moral decay of peoples’ conscience in matters 
concerned with the common good. For these reasons 
the members of the CU of Kansas are urged to be 
extremely critical of all new forms of taxation, and to 
inform their Senators and Representatives of their op- 
position to unnecessary or unjust taxes or increase of 
taxes. 

The Kansas Union adopted resolutions also on ‘“‘Sup- 
pression of Obnoxious Literature and Promotion of 
Wholesome Reading Matter,’ ‘“‘Inter-parochial Assist- 
ance’ and “Freedom of Religion in Education.” The 
statement on Inter-parochial Assistance recommends the 
extension of a policy whereby well-established parishes 
extend material as well as moral support to the new or 
less fortunate parishes. 


Revive the District Leagues 


ERGIONG the policies fostered by the CV the organi- 
zation of City, County and District Leagues, was 
by no means least. It was intended to promote local in- 
terest in Civic affairs, and to help develop the Social Ac- 
tion program of the CV locally. Unfortunately, these or- 
ganizations have been in some cases permitted to die, 
or suffer from inaction. That the Catholic Union of 
Arkansas has survived the vicissitudes of the depression, 
repeated droughts and the second world war, is due in 
large part, we believe, to the continued efforts of its 
various District Leagues. Early in October, two meet- 
ings were announced, one to be held at Scranton by the 
Northwestern District, on October 24, while a month 
later, the Central District League was scheduled to meet 
at Morrilton. Even at the time of publication of this 
announcement, complete programs for both meetings 
were published in the Guardian, official diocesan week- 
ly of Little Rock. Busses were to be provided for the 
journey from Little Rock and Conway to Morrilton. 

If the CV and the NCWU ate to continue to pioneer 
in the field of Catholic Social Action, both must thor- 
oughly organize from the bottom up; that means, each 
local society of any kind must be alert to its obligations 
and opportunities. It should be an active member of 
a District League, wherever possible organize such 
a unit, while the State Leagues on their part unify and, 
to a certain extent, direct the efforts of the lesser organs. 

Some of the active District Leagues have fallen into 
the habit of just providing a speaker for the meeting. 
This is not enough; the CV and NCWU have distinc- 
tive programs. The speakers chosen for our meetings 
should always be men or women thoroughly acquainted 
with the policies and objectives of the parent organiza- 
tions. The programs of the two Arkansas meetings re- 
ferred to, are well in accord with our suggestions. At 
Morrilton, for instance, one speaker discussed Credit 
Unions, while Father Damien Wewers, O.S.B., Spit- 
itual Director of the women’s organization of the State, 
reported on the National Convention at Milwaukee. 
At Scranton, Rev. Victor Beuckman, O.S.B., discussed 
‘Organization and Responsibility.’ 

The Officers of State Leagues should note on their 
agenda for the present winter, the reorganization as 
well as the founding of District Leagues. Both the CV 
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and NCWU ate a bit top-heavy at the present time. 
Let us always remember the wise words of Bishop Ket- 
teler, the re-organization of society must proceed from 
the bottom up, and not from the top down. District 
Leagues are important institutions with functions all 
their own. 


St. Louis 


The local District League, CU of Missouri, convened 
on October 24 in Seven Holy Foundarish Founders Par- 
ish, Affton. 

President Starman read the Resolution of the Mil- 
waukee Convention on “Secularism: Quintessence of 
Modern Errors.” Rev. Vincent Scheltinga, Pastor dis- 
cussed this declaration and added some further remarks 
on the need of unity and organization, in order that 
Catholic men and women may be able to defend the 
Church and the interests of religion against prejudice 
and unjust legislation, such as the outlawing of relig- 
ious instructions in public schools, the presence in such 
schools of teachers wearing religious garbs, and attempts 
to tax church property. 


Mr. Cyril Furrer, President of the CU of Missouri, 
announced the State Officers intended to conduct organ- 
izational meetings in various towns and villages in Mis- 
souri to promote interest in the program and activities 
of the Catholic Union. Mr. A. Hanebrink and Mr. W. 
Michels announced the plans for the dramatic produc- 
tion to be presented in Our Lady of Sorrows and St. 
Engelbert’s parishes. Mr. James Zipf outlined the de- 
velopment and the activities of the CU and the Cen- 
tral Verein through the years, for the benefit of new 
or prospective members. 

The League’s newly elected officers were installed by 
Fr. Scheltinga. They are: A. H. Starman, President; 
Frank Reuter, Vice-president; J. P. Steiner, Secretary; 
Jos. Piatchek, Finan. Secretary; Frank Huss, Treasurer; 
Joseph Wegman, Marshall. 


Prayers were requested for the Monsignori Vogel- 
weid and Lubeley, both of whom were ill. The penny 
collection amounted to $3.36. 


Northern Distrist, Texas 


Quite a number of members were present for the 
fall District meeting in Lindsay, on Sunday, Octo 
ber 17. President R. R. Endres presided. Various theme: 
such as education, religion, home life and world condi 
tions were touched upon in the addresses of Rt. Rev. 
Abbot Buergert, O.S.B., of Windthorst; Rev. Conrac 
Herda, O.S.B., host Pastor and Rev. Herman Laux 
O.S.B., of Muenster. Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Kraus, re 
spectively Presidents of the Catholic State League anc 
Catholic Women’s Union of the State, discussed the 
principles and programs of their organizations. Mrs 
Frank Scheffer, of Windthorst, Vice-President of the 
woman’s Union, submitted a report on the nationa 
Convention of the CCVA and NCWU, held in Mil 
waukee in August. 


Two young ladies, Misses Frieda M. Neu, of Lind 
say and Miss Berend, of Pilot Point, members of th 
Youth Section, CSL, addressed the separate meeting o 
the youth group. It was announced that the sprin, 
District Meeting would be held in Muenster. 
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Miscellany 


LAN attorney, and Life Member, writes us: “I believe 
I find more material of practical value contained in 
Social Justice than in almost any other magazine read by 
me. This is not prejudice, or induced by the fine 
readable type and general format of your publication.” 


In his Advent sermons, preached in the Catholic 
Cathedral at Mainz, in 1848, Fr. William V. Kettler 
told his audience that knowledge of the great Social 
Question of the day was a prime need. By this time 
it has “arrived” in all parts of the World. ‘The Social 
Question in India,” a missionary writes us “is a very 
grave and urgent one.’ Nevertheless, there are among 
us those who refuse to concern themselves seriously 
with the social problems that cry for solution. Con- 
demnation of Communism is not going to put them 
out of the world. 


The CV and the NCWU of New York City were 
represented on the Catholic Committee for German 
Relief, an affiliate of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference, which cooperated with four non-Catholic 
Organizations to obtain funds for relief purposes. The 
event was a Grand Concert, conducted in Madison 
Square Garden, on Sunday, September 26. 

The musical program was under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Peter J. Boergermann. Attendants and donors 
were allowed to designate which of the cooperating or- 
ganizations should receive the offerings to be used for 
relief. The event was entirely successful. 


Although Jefferson City, Missouri, is somewhat re- 
moved from the membership center of the Western 
Catholic Union, the fear some of the delegates would 
fail to attend the Forty-first Convention of the organi- 
zation proved groundless. The event was not only well 
attended but a spirited affair. It accomplished the 
agenda proposed for the occasion. 

The President, Mr. F. W. Heckenkamp, who was 
reelected to office, was able to report a gain of 1,653 
insurance members. In the preceding four year period 
between conventions, 1940 to 1944, only 119 insurance 
members had been obtained. The President again 
recommended a non-medical acceptance of applicants, 
up to thirty years of age limited to $1,000. The recom- 
‘mendation was carried. 


' In the October issue of ‘The Catholic Layman,” of- 
ficial organ of the Catholic State League of Texas, it 
is stated: ‘The history of the Catholic State League of 
Texas and the Central Bureau becomes a beautiful pic- 
ture when painted by the eloquent Abbot Edward.” The 
reference is to the address of Rt. Rev. Edward Buergert, 
O.S.B., of Windthorst, Texas, delivered at the State 
Convention conducted in Weimar on July 12-14. 


7 Neglect by Catholics in our country of papal encycli- 
cals suggests the thought of taking them to non-Cath- 
‘olics as was done in London secently. “‘A non-Cath- 


‘olic, Mr. W. Williams,” a weekly reports, “‘was chait- 
‘man when Air Commodore Oddie, D.F.C., A.F.C., 
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gave a lecture on the Papal Encyclicals to an audience 
of Catholics and non-Catholics at the Philharmonic 
Hall, Liverpool, on April 20.” After the address many 
non-Catholics asked for copies of the encyclicals so that 
they could study them. 


As one of a committee appointed to investigate certain 
phases of the child welfare problem in our country, 
Sister M. Gertrude, Superintendent of our St. Elizabeth’s 
Day Nursery, reported on some of the findings of the 
committee to this year’s National Charity Conference 
with which the undertaking had originated. She pre- 
sented the results of the investigation in a paper on “A 
recent Survey of Catholic Day Care Centers.” 

The documented and reasoned address was well re- 
ceived. Participants in the meeting were impressed by 
the conclusion that the Catholic Day Care Center should 
have a permanent place in the Social Welfare Program 
of the Church in the United States. Moreover the 
number of existing Day Care Centers for children 
should be increased. 


The Mission Apostolate 


ROM one of the countries in Southeastern Europe, 

now dominated by a Communistic government, a 
Bishop, whom the Bureau has been able to remember 
with a gift, writes: 

“May the dear Lord bless your organization, and all 
of its members; likewise your labors, so pleasing to 
God. I will gladly pray for this intention, recommend- 
ing all to the special protection of God. I remain, im- 
parting my Episcopal blessing, etc.” 


Together with the receipt for a gift of $100 there 
came a letter from Holy Cross Mission in Basutoland, 
South Africa, stating: 

“We shall immediately write to Mr. N. N. (donor 
of the gift) in order to thank him for his kindness in 
becoming the founder of a small school for Natives 
who otherwise would have no school or would go to 
Protestant schools. The new structure will also serve 
as a chapel whenever the resident priest at St. Michael’s 
will go to the new location from time to time to read 
Mass and give instructions. May God bless this dear 
old gentleman.” 


Having been informed by the Commissioner of 
Health that it would be necessary to build more suitable 
quarters for the children, the Superior of an Orphanage 
in Southwest Africa asks for a gift to help buy the nec- 
essary building material. “When the new structures 
have been completed, you will receive a picture of the 
entire Mission. There isn’t a single building to 
which your gifts have not contributed substantially.” 


“One month after another our Missionary priests 
lack Mass stipends.” Thus runs a statement in a letter, 
addressed to the Bureau by a South African Bishop on 
September 1. “And they have no other income! Our 
natives ate extremely poor after five years of terrible 
drouth.” 
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~ Acknowledgment of Monies 


and Gifts Received 


Make Checks and Money Orders Payable to 
Central Bureau of the C.V. 
Address, Central Bureau, 3835 Westminster Place, 
St. Louis 8, Missouri 


Donations to Central Bureau 


Previously reported: $1129.33; Mrs. C. Lopinski, Can- 
ada, $1; A. W. Rudolph, Pa., $1; Pennsylvania Branch 
CCV of A, $1; K. Nissl, Calif., $10; E. Kirchen, Calif., 
$5; Ch. Kraft, N. J., $5; J. Uhlenkott, Idaho, $5; Sun- 
dry Minor Items, $1.25; Total to including November 
20, 1948, $1158.58. 


Chaplains’ Aid Fund 
Previously. reported: $52.66; Penny Collection, St. 
Francis de Sales Benev. Soc., St. Louis, $3.74; CWU of 
N. Y. Inc., $25; Total to including November 20, 1948, 
$81.40. 
Expansion Fund 
Previously reported: $1186.80; A Friend Mo. for 
Acct. of Life Membership, J. G. Metzger, Mo., $25; K. 
Hoffart, Calif., for Life Membership, $100; Total to 
including November 20, 1948, $1311.80. 


St. Elizabeth Settlement 


Previously reported: $7355.15; Greater St. Louis 
Community Chest, $993; From Children attending, 
$1136.03; Total to including Nov. 20, 1948, $9484.18. 


European Relief 


Previously reported: $2655.00; N. N., Mimn., $50; 
CCV of Am., $1500.00; N. N., per Brooklyn Br. NCWU, 
$100; German Cath. Federation of Calif., $100; M. 
Mohr, Kans., $50; Ch. Kraft, N. J., $50; St. Scholastica, 
Chicago, Ill., $10; Eleonora Scharf, N. Dak., $2; Dis- 
trict League of St. Louis CWU, $50; N. N., Kans., 
$1000; St. Jos. Conf. St. Vincent dePaul Soc., San An- 
tonio, Tex., $25; N. N., Calif., $200; N. N., N. J., $1000; 
Total to including November 20, 1948, $6792.00. 


Catholic Missions 


Previously reported: $15,418.56; Mrs. A. Vogel, 
Nebr., $10; St. Jos. Hosp. Baltimore, Md., $15; Mercy 
Hosp., Langdon, N. Dak., $10; The Immaculata, Chi- 
cago, Ill., $4; Mrs. T. Roth, Wis., $5; St. Anthony 
Hosp., Okla. City, Okla., $1; M. Weis, Kans., $50; J. 
Sanders, Wis., $20; Sisters of Christian Charity, New 
Ulm, Minn., $10; F. Preske, Ind., $8; Mrs. C. Lopinski, 
Canada, $15; St. John Abbey, Collegeville, Minn., $40; 
Mr. and Mrs. D. Koob, Canada, $2; Theresa Schumm, 
N. Y., $20; Sisters of St. Martha, Canada, $10; Mrs. 
B. Hahn, Conn., $20; Miss M. Becker, Tex., $8; Mon- 
astery of Poor Clares, Chicago, Ill., $20; St. Francis 
Conv., Springfield, Ill., $20; St. Agnes Conv., College 
Point, N. Y., $3; Mrs. K. Bergman, Canada, $10; A. 
W. Rudolph, Pa., $30; St. Francis de Sales Church, St. 
Louis, $55; Mrs. F. Felderer, Wis., $1; Sisters of Im- 
maculate Concept., Putnam, Conn., $5; Agatha Zierch- 
er, Calif., $5; Margaret Mary Hosp.,, Batesville, Ind., 
$45; St. Rose Residence, Denver, Colo., $25; Mercy 
Hosp., Grayling, Mich., $10; St. Elizabeth Guild, N. Y., 
$15; F. Burkart, Wis., $10; T. Lampe, Kans., $10; St. 
Edwards Mercy Hosp., Fort Smith, Ark., $5; M. Mc- 
Carthy, Ill., $5; Mrs. J. Costello, Ill., $1; St. Mary’s 
Hosp., Green Bay, Wis., $10; N N., Mo., $1000; N. N., 
N. Y., $2; Sisters of the Divine Savior, Portage, Wis., 
$2; St. Mary Hosp., Gallup, N. Mex., $5; W. Hoelscher, 
Tex., $5; Sisters of Precious Blood, Dayton, Ohio, $10; 
Hudson County Br. CCV of A, N. J., $10; Hospice 
Sainte Anne, Canada, $10; Third Order of St. Francis, 
Assumption Grotto Parish, Detroit, Mich., $25; T. Mc- 
Carthy, Calif., $5; Monastery Poor Clares, New Or- 
leans, La., $28; Barbara Neubauer, Canada, $10; F. 
Bianchi, Minn., $21; F. Wesbur, Minn., $50; St. Joseph 
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Seminary, Kankakee, Ill., $10; The Immaculata, Chi- 
cago, Ill., $4; Mrs. C. Meyer, Wis., $9; Mrs. J. Schaf- 
fer, Ohio, $4; J. Stroher, Wis., $8; St. Joseph Conv., 
Monterey, Calif., $18; St. Anthony Orphanage, Arling- 
ton, N. J., $5; Mrs. S. Sintzel, Northbrook, Ill., $10; 
CWU of N. Y., Inc., $15; F. Wageman, Iowa, $25; St. 
Joseph Hosp., Paris, Tex., $5; J. Loef, Canada, $10; A. 
Guenther, Minn., $10; Victoria Schick, Mich., $5; Miss 
F. Lefarth, Mo., $10; Mrs. F. Hauser, Canada, $.90; St. 
Mary Hosp., Cinn., Ohio, $5; F. Holzner, Va., $50; 
St. Vincent Hosp., Green Bay, Wis., $3; Mrs. H. Schaef- 
er, Minn., $5; F. X. Mangold, Ill, $5; Immaculate Con- 
ception Conv., Ferdinand, Ind., $36; Miss M. Obermeier, 
Wis., $3; N. N., Ind., $45; N. N., N. Y., $1255.72; Sis- 
ters, Servants of Mary, Kansas City, Kans., $5; Divine 
Providence Academy, Pittsburgh, Pa., $5; Holy Ghost 
Provincial House, Putnam, Conn., $10; J. Uhlenkott, 
Idaho, $30; St. Martha Hosp., Canada, $10; F. Fetsch, 
Colo., $5; Mrs. T. Roth, Wis., $5; Eleonora Scharf, N. 
Dak., $3; Convent of the Good Shepherd, Los Angeles, 
Calif., $25; Mrs. M. Erich, S. Dak., $20; Mrs. J. Kam- 
mer, Ill., $20; J. Lohmann, Canada, $8; Mercy Hosp., 
Loredo, Tex., $5; St. Francis Hosp., Carlsbad, N. Mex., 
$5; Our Lady of Charity School, Buffalo, N. Y., $5; 
Buffalo Academy of the Sacred Heart, Eggertsville, 
N. Y., $4; Youville Convent, Canada, $5; C. Gunzel- 
mann, Md., $2; Mrs. N. Gores, Minn., $50; Convent 
Ancilla Domini, Donaldson, Ind., $10; Orphelinat St. 
Joseph, Fall River, Mass., $20; Seton Hosp., Austin, 
Tex., $10; St. Joseph Infirmary, Houston, Tex., $10; 
Sanatorium St. Geo., Canada, $4.50; A. Stessman, Iowa, 
$5; St. Mary Hosp., Ark., $5; Holy Rosary Conv., Can- 
ada, $1.75; Mrs. R. Hauck, Canada, $10; S. Utz, Conn., 
$3; Mrs. A. Schiefert, Minn., $5; The Cath. Ladies Aid 
Soc., San Francisco, Calif., $5; J. Dockendorff, Wis., $1; 
P. Auer, N. Y., $2; Mrs. A. Hoffman, Neb., $50; J. 
Jantsch, Wis., $25; Mrs. M. Gierl, Wis., $5; E. Gierl, 
Wis., $5; N. Schumacher, Iowa, $10; St. Joseph’s Gen. 
Hosp., Canada, $10; J. Jansen, Mich., $4; Mrs. Mar- 
shall, Mich., $1; Miss M. Bugger, Mo., $8; Mrs. E: 
Schoemaker, Va., $1; Mrs. J. Triggs, Wis., $5; Mrs. M. 
Trassen, Ill., $5; R. Connell, N. J., $10; Margery Hen- 
ninger, Ohio, $10; Seminary Unit of Pontifical College 
Josephinum, Worthington, Ohio, $30; Rev. J:-Hensbach, 
N... Dak.,- $53) Mrs. A. Sattler, No >)” Sigs) iiss 
Schneider, Ohio, $10; Mrs. C. Schwaab, Minn., $10; Mrs. 
T. Kessler, Minn., $10; Rt. Rev. J. A. Vogelweid, Mo., 
$95; T. Paetz, N. Dak., $5; School Sis. of N. D., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., $12; Josephine Huegle, Calif., $2; St. 
Clara. Convent, Sinsinawa, Wis., $10; Monastery of — 
Holy Name, Cinn., Ohio, $5; Sacred Heart Hosp., 
Tomahawk, Wis., $5; Mater Misericordiae Hosp., Can- 
ada, $.90; Anna Weis, Iowa, $45; Academy of the Holy. 
Names, Rome, N. Y., $3; Total to including November 
20, 1948, $19415.38. 


Gifts in Kind | 
were received from the following men and organiza- 
tions of men including Noy. 20, 1948: 


ARTICLES FOR CHURCH AND SANC-. 
TUARY USE, from: Rev. P. Huber, 0.S.B., Dele- 
ware (1 chalice); 

WEARING APPAREL Very Rey. Msgr. Leo 
P. Henkel, Ill. (clothing); Estate Rev. J. Wallrapp,. 
Oklahoma (clothing) ; Rev. J. Wolf, Kans. (clothing, 
shoes); R. C. Knights of St. Geo., Indianapolis, Ind. 
(clothing). ; 

QUILTS AND COMFORTS: Estate Rev. J. 
rarepe Oklahoma (blankets) ; Rev. J. G. Wolf, Kans. 

quilts); ; 

BOOKS: Estate J. Wallrapp, Oklahoma (books) ; — 

MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS: & 
N. Massung, Pa. (magazines and newspapers); Hy. 
Renschen, Ill., (magazines) ; . 
_ MISCELLANEOUS: Theo. Nebel, Ill. (greet- 
a cards); Estate Rev. J. Wallrapp, Oklahoma (tow-- 
els); . Bre 


